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The  toughest  thing  about  success  is  that 
you've  got  to  keep  on  being  a  success. 

Irving  Berlin 

The  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  has  a  string  of  accom- 
plishments behind  it,  a  record  of 
getting  things  going  when  it  comes 
to  management  of  wildlife  and  fish- 
eries resources.  In  many  instances, 
what  has  been  done  in  Louisiana 
successfully  has  been  copied  in 
other  states. 

When  it  comes  to  managing 
refuges  for  waterfowl,  Louisiana 
has  perfected  techniques  that  are 
now  standard  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  utilized  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  on  national  refuges. 

The  state's  efforts  to  erase  the 
endangered  species  stigma  and 
identify  the  American  alligator  as 
a  renewable  wildlife  resource  with 
annual  economic  values  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Louisiana  has  done  much  to 
change  the  national  outlook  on  the 
entire  endangered  species  program. 
It  is  making  more  sense  today. 

The  department's  efforts  through 
recent  years  in  re-establishing  deer 
herds  and  wild  turkey  flocks  in  all 
parishes  where  there  is  suitable 
habitat  has  provided  countless 
thousands  of  days  of  recreational 
hunting  for  tens  of  thousands  of 
additional  hunters. 

Its  wildlife  management  area 
program  enjoys  the  respect  and 
envy  of  many  other  states.  There 
are  approximately  a  million  acres 
in  the  system  open  for  public  use. 
Well  over  a  fourth  of  that  vast 
acreage  is  owned  outright  by  the 
department  and  dedicated  for  all 
time  to  management  of  wildlife  and 
fisheries  resources  for  public  use. 
The  acquisition  program  continues 
and  will  be  hastened  while  land  is 
still  available  and  affordable. 


The  striped  bass  program  estab- 
lished a  new  sport  fishery  in  Lou- 
isiana, opening  new  horizons  when 
it  comes  to  unexcelled  recreational 
angling.  Its  success  on  Toledo  Bend 
and  in  other  impoundments  re- 
versed the  old  saying  about  "the 
good  old  days".  New  techniques 
and  new  ideas  convince  me  that  the 
best  sport  fishing  is  yet  to  come. 
The  successful  striped  bass  program 
is  far  from  the  last  fishery  develop- 
ment effort. 

I  feel  that  in  recent  years  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries has  obtained  a  new  image  in 
the  public  eye.  It  has  the  stature 
of  a  full  department  of  state 
government.  Accordingly,  the  peo- 
ple of  Louisiana  expect  continued 
and  expanded  services  from  the 
department. 

The  public  wants  the  innovation 
of  new  programs  to  enhance  existing 
wildlife  and  fisheries  resources.  It 
is  their  wish  that  those  many  natural 
resources  be  not  only  protected  and 
perpetuated,  but  improved  and 
made  more  productive. 

As  a  lifelong  hunter  and  fisher- 
man, as  a  legislator  for  many  years 
whose  constituents  numbered  com- 
mercial fishermen,  trappers  and 
others  dependent  upon  wildlife  and 
fisheries  resources,  and  as  a  man 
vitally  interested  in  all  of  the  natural 
resources  of  Louisiana,  I  feel  a  chal- 
lenge in  taking  over  the  helm  of 
this  department. 

It  is  challenging  to  me  because  I 
know  that  while  much  has  been 
accomplished  in  recent  years  in  the 
field  of  wildlife  management,  there 
remains  much  to  be  done.  Wildlife 
managers  are  still  learning.  There 
are  new  programs  to  be  developed, 
new  approaches  to  old  problems  to 
be  found,  new  goals  to  be  obtained. 


lESSE  1.  GUIDRY,  Secreta 


As  Secretary  of  the  department, 
it  is  my  intention  to  press  for  an 
adequately  staffed,  properly  funded, 
progressive  wildlife  program.  1 
want  it  to  be  one  geared  to  meet 
the  many  needs  of  the  people  of 
Louisiana. 

As  a  businessman  and  former 
legislator,  I  know  the  tremendous 
annual  economic  importance  of  our 
fisheries  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
commercial  fishermen,  shrimpers, 
crabbers  and  oyster  fishermen. 

I  know  the  tremendous  economic 
as  well  as  recreational  values  of 
sport  hunting  and  fishing.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  economic  worth  of 
Louisiana's  annually  renewable  fur 
industry. 

We  are  looking  at  a  two  billion 
dollar  annual  segment  of  Louisiana's 
economy,  and  we  are  looking  at  its 
most  cherished  forms  of  recreation. 

As  Secretary,  I  am  aware  of  the 
challenge  and  cognizant  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  stewardship. 

In  viewing  the  department's  past 
accomplishments,  I  find  myself  in 
accord  with  Berlin's  sage  remark: 
The  toughest  thing  about  success  is 
that  you've  got  to  keep  on  being  a 
success. 

We  are  going  to  build  an  even 
better  department  in  the  years  ahead. 
I  need  and  want  your  support. 
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See,  we'll  go  snipe  hunting . . . 
and  we'll  have  to  go  on  a  really 
dark  night  'cuz  that's  when  they 
come  out . . .  and  all  you  have  to 
do  is  sit  in  the  woods  and  hold 
your  sack  open,  flush  on  the 
ground,  kinda  like  it  was  a  little 
cave.  Then  you  start  banging  on 
the  garbage  can  cover  with  a 
stick  so  that  you  scare  the  snipe 
. . .  and  they  get  all  spooked  and 
run  right  into  the  sack!  It's  really 
simple  to  do!  And  all  you  have 
to  bring  is... 
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By  Frank  Davis 
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lou'd  be  surprised  to  learn  just  how  many 
folks  still  believe  that  this  is  how  you  hunt 
snipe! 

All  they  know  — or  remember  — is  that  a 
long  time  ago,  somewhere  along  the  road  ot 
prankish  childhood,  they  were  coaxed  into 
the  woods  by  several  of  their  more  believa- 
ble friends  and  told  to  sit  under  a  tree  in 
the  pitch  blackness,  beat  on  a  garbage  can 
cover  and  wait  for  a  little  animal  called  a 
snipe  to  come  along  and  run  into  the  sack 
they  were  carrying. 

Even  the  Dictioriary  of  American  Slang 
documents  the  so-called  "sport,"  explain- 
ing that  "on  a  snipe  hunt,  the  uninitiated 
person  is  left  to  watch  for  a  snipe  at  night 
in  the  woods,  while  his  supposed  hunting 
companions  — the  hoax  makers  — leave  him 
to  discover  the  joke." 

And  so  long-lasting  was  the  effectiveness 
of  the  trickery,  sportsmen  today  who 
engage  m  bonafide  snipe  hunting  (for  the 
real  snipe,  the  bird)  find  themselves  re- 
peatedly attempting  to  convince  once- 
victims  of  the  prank  that,  indeed,  there  is  a 
bird  called  the  "snipe." 


And  there  is! 

Biologically,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Rallidae  family  with  a  scientific  name  of 
Capella  delicata.  Depending  upon  where 
you're  from,  he  is  also  known  by  a  slew  of 
other  handles  — alwife,  jacksnipe,  gutter- 
snipe, meadow  snipe,  common  snipe, 
English  snipe,  and  so  forth.  And  he  is  a  tasty 
little  critter  that  makes  for  fine  sport 
shooting  (especially  in  Louisiana)  from 
November  1  through  February  15. 

Nobody  knows  for  certain  how  the 
spoofery  version  got  started,  but  it  would 
seem  inconceivable  when  you  trace  the 
history  of  this  migratory  species.  Because 
there  was  a  time  when  snipe  hunting  was 
an  elite  facet  of  a  sophisticated  sport  called 
shorebird  shooting.  It  enjoyed  the  same 
acclaim  as  duck  hunting  does  today,  and  it 
attracted  a  gentry  that  relished  the  sport 
through  the  turn  of  the  century. 

But  in  1939  (and  during  the  12  years  that 
followed),  all  that  changed.  In  that  year,  a 
severe  freeze  on  the  snipe's  wintering 
grounds  killed  untold  numbers  of  the  birds, 
and  biologists  believe  that  because  data  at 
the  time  was  virtually  unavailable,  and 
because  few  of  the  reports  could  be  verified, 
extreme  exaggeration  became  official  loss 
"statistics." 

Accounts  from  the  affected  areas  painted 
grim  pictures.  Frozen  snipe  carcasses  were 
everywhere!  Thousands  of  them  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  temperatures!  Rumblings 
had  the  species  on  the  brink  of  extmction! 

Of  course,  not  knowmg  what  percentage 
was  representative  (how  many  had  died 
compared  to  how  many  were  in  the  total 
population),  the  government  then  did  the 
only  thing  it  could  do  — based  on  prima 
facie  evidence.  It  closed  all  hunting  on 
snipe!  And  it  kept  the  seasons  closed  for  a 
dozen  years  to  follow. 

Not  until  1953  was  shooting  again 
allowed  on  the  bird.  But  by  then,  the  popu- 
larity of  snipe  hunting  was  lost.  Long-time 
veteran  hunters  had  disappeared  from  the 
scene,  and  no  new  ones  took  their  places. 
Few  sportsmen  remembered  that  whole 
conTraternities  once  had  rallied  under  a 
common  interest  born  in  the  marshlands. 
Even  the  market-hunter  lost  his  concern. 
And  today,  game  experts  recognize  that  a 
lot  more  than  a  "species"  died  in  the  1939 
freeze  on  the  wintering  grounds. 

Now  taken  only  incidentally  to  ducks, 
the  snipe  plays  second-fiddle  — unfortun- 
ately—to  a  variety  of  candidates  on  the 
game  list.  Very  few  sportsmen  admit  they 
are,  quote,  snipe  hunters.  They'll  bag  a  few  if 
the  birds  flush  ahead  of  them  during  a  duck 
hunt,  but  otherwise  true  "snipe  hunter" 
numbers  are  insignificant. 

Only  in  Louisiana,  according  to  a  report 
recently  filed  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  is  the  harvest  quotient  relatively 
high -approximately  96,000  birds  taken  in 
1978,  compared  to  422,000  taken 
nationwide. 


Often,  snipe  are  taken  incidentally  to  duck  hunting. 
True  "snipe  hunter"  numbers  are  insignificant  but  this 
game  bird  is  probably  one  of  the  most  challenging 
species  ever  to  make  the  game  list. 


What's  ironic  about  it  all,  however,  is 
that  the  same  circumstances  that  existed  in 
1939,  regardmg  statistical  reports  following 
the  big  freeze,  are  awfully  similar  to  those 
today  — f/iere  just  isn't  a  whole  lot  of  in- 
formation available  about  snipel  And  that's 
due  to  lack  of  interest  universally. 

Game  managers  will  tell  you  they  know 
for  sure  that  the  snipe  nests  in  the  "very  far" 
north,  but  there  is  no  spring  breeding  count 
or  winter  inventory  available.  Extensive 
banding  studies  were  initiated  on  numerous 
occasions,  but  lack  of  hunter  participation 
produced  little  feedback  of  consequence. 
Excellent  populations  overwinter  in  Louisi- 
ana and  many  other  southern  states,  but  in 
1978  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
determined  that  only  3.7  percent  of  the  total 
hunting  populus  bothered  to  hunt  snipe! 

It's  a  pity,  too. 

The  bird  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
challenging  species  ever  to  make  the  game 
list.  And  unless  you  are  an  accomplished 
marksman  skilled  at  "snapshooting,"  it  will 
be  a  rare  day  when  you  can  claim  a  full  bag 
limit  (eight  birds)  of  snipe. 

Anatomically,  they  are  masterpieces  of 
camouflage,  bearing  plumage  that  is  barred 
black,  brown,  buff,  and  white  and  blending 
into  the  dull  browns  and  drab  greens  of 
marshlands  and  ricefields,  the  areas  which 
they  prefer  to  inhabit. 

Food  choice  includes  locusts,  grasshop- 
pers, diving  beetles,  and  other  insects. 
Feeding  and  migration  occurs  mostly  at 
night  or  during  bleak,  overcast  weather 
Breeding  range  extends  from  northwest 
Alaska  to  Newfoundland  to  California  to 
southern  Colorado  to  southern  Illinois  to 
Pennsylvania  to  New  Jersey.  Winter  range 
centers  around  the  southern  tier  states  and 
well  into  South  America.  And  habitat 
includes  soft,  spongy  ground  containing 
food  sources  and  fairly  high  grass  tufts  for 
concealment. 

Generally,  the  snipe  will  begin  its  migra- 
tion southward  anywhere  from  mid- 
September  until  habitat  freeze-up,  but  mi- 
gration practices  are  anything  but  predict- 
able. As  the  old  adage  "here  today,  gone 
tomorrow"  goes,  so  are  snipe.  And  when 
they  fly  (which  is  usually  just  high  enough 
to  clear  the  vegetation),  they  fly  unbelieva- 
bly fast  with  twisting,  erratic  motions. 
This  is  why  snapshooting  is  so  important  to 
the  hunter  out  to  bag  a  limit  of  snipe.  To 
say  they  are  hard  to  hit  is  a  gross  under- 
statement! 

But  with  a  little  bit  of  practice,  a  good 
marksman,  after  a  few  hunts,  will  become 
hooked  on  the  game  bird.  He  will  learn  to 
recognize  snipe  habitat.  He  will  learn  to 
scout  pre-season.  He  will  learn  that  snipe 
usually  fly  into  the  wind  on  the  flush,  cross 
against  the  direction  of  the  wind  on  the 
initial  rise,  and  then  head  for  the  nearest 
body  of  water  He  will  learn  that  you  don't 
use  far-ranging  dogs  that  will  flush  the  bird 
excessively  out  in  front  of  you.  He  will  soon 


recognize  that  a  second  shot  at  a  rocketing 
snipe  may  be  the  bagging  shot,  since  the 
birds  are  deceptively  small  and  fast  and 
thereby  create  illusions.  He  will  learn  that 
No.  9  shot  fired  from  a  20-gauge  shotgun 
having  a  barrel  choked  modified  is 
recommended. 

And  it  won't  take  long  before  he  admits 
that  as  far  as  game  birds  go,  few  other 
species  compare  to  snipe  when  it  comes  to 
tablefare  and  the  varieties  of  dishes  into 
which  they  can  be  fashioned. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  whole  lot  more  to 
learn  about  snipe  than  is  presented  in  this 
short  article.  And  there  is  a  whole  lot  of 
enjoyment  in  finding  out  all  there  is  to  learn. 
But  it  takes  time.  And  it  takes  patience. 
And  it  takes  interest. 

In  short ...  it  takes  a  lot  more  than  a  gar- 
bage can  cover  and  a  gunny  sack. 


All  About  Snipe  Hunting 
In  Louisiana 

•Hunters  will  find  that  the  snipe  population 
in  Louisiana  is  extremely  concentrated  dur- 
ing winter  months,  but  the  species  begins 
to  show  up  about  mid-August'and  remains 
on  the  marshes  and  ricefields  through  the 
end  of  April. 

•Back  in  the  1920's  and  1930's,  snipe  bag 
limit  was  25  birds  per  day,  and  they  were 
hunted  over  decoys.  The  practice,  however, 
has  long  since  died  out  and  only  collectors 
occasionally  produce  a  pock-marked  snipe 
decoy  among  their  artifacts.  Today's  bag 
limit  is  8,  and  the  possession  limit  is  16. 

•The  snipe's  courting  ritual  is  a  raucous 
affair,  especially  for  the  male  of  the  species. 
Catapulting  from  the  tufts  of  concealing 
grass,  the  bird  spirals  upward  in  twisting, 
erratic  flight  patterns  to  impressive  altitudes, 
only  to  plummet  downward  again  in  noisy 
screams. 

•Best  wildlife  management  tracts  in  Louisi- 
ana for  snipe  hunting  include:  Bohemia, 
Pearl  River,  Pointe-au-Chien,  Atchafalaya 
Delta,  Attakapas,  Biloxi,  Sabine  Island, 
Salvador,  Soda  Lake,  Three  Rivers,  and 
Wisner.  Tract  seasons  usually  are  the  same 
as  the  outside  seasons. 

•Best  open  areas  to  hunt  include:  moist 
marshes,  wet  ricefields,  damp  soybean 
patches,  and  grassy  mudflats.  Early  season 
hunting  is  best  in  Louisiana's  southern 
parts,  but  once  winter  rainfall  begins  the 
shooting  is  promising  all  over  the  state  be- 
cause the  birds  can  spread  out  and  find 
more  places  to  probe  for  food. 

•Top  technique  is  to  walk  the  open  marshes 
quietly  with  several  companion  hunters 
and  wait  for  the  birds  to  flush.  Unlike  rails, 
they'll  flush  some  distance  out  front,  so 
don't  use  far-ranging  dogs  — they'll  only 
cause  the  birds  to  flush  further  and  make 
wing-shooting  more  difficult.  Well-trained 


dogs  should  be  used  only  for  retrieving, 
never  flushing. 

•Contrary  to  what  you  may  have  heard, 
go  ahead  and  make  "second  shots"  on  snipe. 
An  illusion  is  created  when  snipe  rise  from 
cover  because  they  fly  so  fast  and  they  are 
so  small.  Often,  it  is  the  second  shot  — made 
after  flight  pattern  straightens  out  — that 
produces  the  bag  limits. 
•Snipe  are  usually  loners,  rarely  travelling 
together  in  flocks.  And  when  they  flush, 
they'll  usually  flush  as  single  birds.  When 
on  occasion,  though,  several  snipe  rise  at 
the  same  time,  each  will  routinely  fly  in  a 
different  direction  against  the  wind  and 
head  for  the  closest  body  of  water 
•Snipe  incubation,  attended  by  both  the 
male  and  the  female,  takes  approximately 
18  to  20  days,  after  which  the  young  (at 
eight  days  after  birth)  make  short  flights  on 
their  own.  Two  weeks  after  hatching,  the 
young  develop  strong  flight  capabilities. 
And  at  adulthood,  snipe  flight  speeds  some- 
times reach  45  to  50  miles  per  hour  This  is 
the  reason  why  polished  marksmanship  is 
essential  among  snipe  hunters. 
•When  they  migrate,  snipe  may  fly  about 
500  feet  off  the  ground,  but  on  a  flush  they 
will  soar  just  high  enough  to  clear  the  tops 
of  vegetation.  Overall,  the  bird  will  fly  (in 
round  trip  migration)  approximately 
15,000  miles  per  year 

•Season  on  the  Louisiana  wintering  ground 
runs  from  November  1  through  February  15, 
and  legal  shooting  hours  are  from  a  half- 
hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset.  As  tablefare, 
the  bird  is  worth  pursuing  because  of  its 
delicate  flavor  and  the  variety  of  dishes 
into  which  it  can  be  prepared. 
•While  it  may  be  debatable,  most  experts 
agree  that  the  best  gun  for  snipe  hunting  is  a 
20-gauge  double-barrel,  choked  improved 
cylinder  and  modified,  with  the  IC  utilized 
for  close-in  shots  and  the  MOD  used  for 
ranging  birds.  No.  9  shot  is  more  than  effec- 
tive to  produce  patterns  for  bag  limits. 


State  Ctiampions 

.H.  19  States  Now  Advance  DU's  Goals 


By  Matthew  B.  Connolly,  Jr. 

Director  of  Development 

Ducks  Unlimited 

Editor's  Note:  This  article  is  reprinted  from  the  November/December 

1980  issue  of  Ducks  Unlimited  Magazine. 


Louisiana  leads  the  nation  in  dollars  raised  for  duck 
breeding  grounds  in  Canada  with  $2,601,998 
contributed  as  of  1979.  The  next  closest  state  is 
California  with  $998,248. 

Ihe  contemporary  management  of  healthy  wildlife  populations 
requires  considerable  study  and  research.  The  results  of  such  inves- 
tigations serve  as  guideposts  for  professional  wildlife  managers  in 
conducting  their  programs.  These  efforts,  which  include  the  pro- 
tection and  acquisition  of  habitat,  the  maintenance  of  that  habitat, 
development  of  regulations,  enforcement  of  laws,  and  the  educa- 
ting of  the  general  public,  result  in  the  well-being  of  our  nation's 
wildlife.  None  of  these  vital  elements  in  wildlife  management, 
however,  can  be  accomplished  without  the  necessary  funding. 

In  the  late  1800s  and  early  190'0s,  the  wildlife  agencies  in  a 
number  of  states  began  to  explore  funding  sources  for  support 


of  their  management  efforts.  By  the  1920_s,  most  state  wildlife 
agencies  had  adopted  the  "user  pay"  principle  by  enacting  hunting 
license  programs.  Soon  after  the  licensing  system  was  in  existence 
in  most  states,  the  "user  pay"  idea  surfaced  on  the  federal  level. 

George  Lawyer,  former  chief  federal  game  warden,  proposed 
that  a  federal  duck  stamp  be  sold  at  the  price  of  one  dollar  each. 
The  stamp's  proceeds  would  serve  to  fund  the  then-proposed 
National  Waterfowl  Refuge  System.  Another  proposal  came  from 
the  More  Game  Birds  in  America  Foundatiori  in  1931 .  The  group's 
plan  put  forth  that  a  one-cent-per-shell  tax  be  levied,  to  finance  an 
international  program  for  the  building  of  North  American  water- 
fowl populations.  These  modest  proposals  remained  just  that,  for  a 
number  of  years,  until  nature  served  as  a  catalyst  and  pointed  out 
the  need  for  a  refuge  system,  and  a  comprehensive  plan  to  aid  the 
waterfowl  resource.  Events  in  the  coming  years  further  pointed  to 
the  need  for  more  wildlife  conservation  measures. 


Louisiana  started  Ducks  Unlimited  contributions  in  1947, 
eighteen  years  before  any  other  state.  Louisiana 
currently  has  over  50  projects  underway  in  Canada; 
California  trails  us  with  twenty-eight.  The 
pioneering  effort  by  Louisiana  was  an  important 
milestone  for  the  precedent  of  state  government 
support  of  waterfowl  management  outside  state  borders. 

The  Dust  Bowl  drought  of  the  1930s  raised  havoc  with  the 
continent's  breadbasket,  as  well  as  with  the  primary  breeding 
grounds  of  North  America's  waterfowl  populations.  The  drought 
dried  up  many  sloughs  and  potholes,  and  this,  coupled  with  man's 
constant  plug-pulling  to  dram  marshes,  sent  waterfowl  populations 
plummeting  to  dangerously  low  levels.  Responding,  Congress  cre- 
ated the  Special  Senate  Committee  on  the  Conservation  of  Wildlife 
Resources.  This  committee's  work  resulted  in  two  major  bills  which 
were  enacted  as  law.  Today  the  measures  represent  two  of  the  most 
significant  programs  for  management  of  this  country's  wildlife. 
The  first  law  enacted  was  the  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act 
of  1934;  the  second  followed  in  1937,  with  enactment  of  the 
Pittman-Robertson  Federal  Aid  in  Wildlife  Restoration  Act. 

The  new  duck  stamp  law  provided  the  badly-needed  funding 
vehicle  for  conservation  of  our  diminishing  waterfowl  populations 
and  breeding  grounds.  The  law  required  that  anyone  hunting  wild 
waterfowl  within  the  United  States,  have  on  his  person  a  valid 
federal  duck  stamp,  with  the  hunter's  signature  inscribed  in  ink 
across  the  face.  This  act  provided  that  not  less  than  90  percent  of 
the  stamp's  sale  proceeds  be  used  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
for  the  acquisition,  development,  management  and  administration 
of  the  National  Waterfowl  Refuge  System.  The  remaining  10  per- 
cent was  to  be  used  to  fund  printing  and  distribution  of  the  stamps, 
and  the  enforcement  of  federal  laws  governing  waterfowl. 

In  addition  to  the  outright  financial  assistance  made  to  water- 
fowl and  waterfowlers  by  the  program,  the  stamp  has  fostered  a 
whole  new  realm  of  wildlife  art,  and  furnished  a  new  stamp  series 
of  philatelists.  The  46-year  series  of  duck  stamps  is  the  longest- 
running  single  revenue  stamp  in  history. 

Shortly  after  the  federal  duck  stamp  went  into  effect,  the  con- 
cerned waterfowlers  in  the  More  Game  Birds  Foundation  chartered 
an  organization  which  would  take  up  the  cause  of  waterfowl 
conservation  in  North  America.  This  group  of  innovative  men 
created  a  practical,  privately  financed  wetland  habitat  program  to 
complement  man  and  his  natural  resources.  In  achieving  this  end, 
the  foundation  took  a  new  name  —  Ducks  Unlimited  Inc.  —  and  began 
in  1937  to  secure  and  restore  waterfowl  breeding  habitat  in  prime 
wetland  regions  of  Canada. 

Since  over  70  percent  of  North  America's  100  million-plus 
ducks,  geese  and  swans  are  produced  in  Canada,  and  since  over  90 


percent  of  these  birds  are  utilized  in  the  United  States,  Ducks 
Unlimited  has  concentrated  its  efforts  in  Canada.  Through  federal 
duck  stamp  proceeds  and  certain  other  appropriations,  as  miuch  as 
$110  million  is  made  available  annually  in  the  United  States  for 
waterfowl  conservation.  According  to  law,  these  monies  cannot  be 
expended  outside  the  country.  By  comparison,  only  $16  million 
was  made  available  for  habitat  development  in  Canada  in  1979. 
Of  that  total,  $15.5  million  came  from  Ducks  Unlimited. 

As  the  fledgling  Ducks  Unlimited  of  the  '30s  began  to  expand  its 
efforts,  the  organization's  support  for  waterfowl  also  grew.  This 
effort  was  first  given  some  aid  from  a  governmental  source  in 
1947.  The  State  of  Louisiana,  through  its  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries,  granted  Ducks  Unlimited  $42,594.  To  date,  Louisi- 
ana has  contributed  a  total  of  $2,601,998  to  DU.  The  funds  were, 
in  turn,  expended  on  habitat  development  projects  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces  of  Canada.  Louisiana's  contributions  are  made  possible 
through  a  plan  which  earmarks  a  portion  of  hunting  license  fees  for 
Canadian  wetland  habitat  development. 

The  pioneering  effort  by  Louisiana  was  an  important  mile- 
stone, for  the  precedent  of  a  state  government  supporting  the 
management  of  waterfowl  populations  outside  of  its  borders  had 
been  established.  The  breeding  grounds  that  Louisiana's  contribu- 
tions were  designated  to  help  rehabilitate  are  most  crucial  to  the 
well-being  of  the  waterfowl  that  migrate  to,  and  through  the  state. 

In  1965,  the  states  of  Ohio  and  South  Carolina  also  initiated 
programs  making  grants  available  to  DU  for  Canadian  habitat 
development.  These  states  were  joined  by  Pennsylvania,  Arkan- 
sas, and  Wisconsin  in  1968.  North  Carolina  followed  in  1969,  and 
Minnesota  in  1972.  The  financial  support  coming  from  the  con- 
tributing states  was  primarily  pulled  from  a  portion  of  license  fee 
monies,  or  through  a  special  appropriation  from  their  budgets. 

In  1971,  the  state  of  California  saw  the  need  to  protect  the  future 
of  its  waterfowl  resources  by  contributing  for  the  construction  of 
habitat  development  projects  in  the  provinces  of  British  Columbia 
and  Alberta.  The  Californians  did  so  through  the  enactment  of  a 
law  creating  the  first  state  duck  stamp.  The  state  duck  stamp 
program  replicated  the  federal  program  in  most  respects,  requiring 
each  state  waterfowler  to  possess  the  state  sticker.  Like  the  federal 
stamp,  the  state  duck  stamp  generated  a  whole  new  area  of  interest 
for  artists  and  stamp  collectors. 


DU  funds,  raised  throughout  Louisiana  by  local 
chapters,  are  expended  on  habitat  development  projects 
in  Canada's  Prairie  Provinces.  A  portion  of  Louisiana 
hunting  Hcense  revenue  is  ear-marked  for  Canadian 
wetland  development. 


Improved  Canadian  breeding  grounds  are  the  key  to 
Louisiana's  success  as  a  waterfowl  state.  Over  70 
percent  of  North  America's  100  million-plus  ducks  and 
geese  are  produced  in  Canada. 

The  California  move  set  the  stage  for  other  states  which  followed 
with  similar  stamp  laws.  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  Wisconsin  were  among  these.  Most  recently,  state  duck  stamp 
legislation  was  enacted  in  Missouri,  Delaware  and  Alabama.  All  of 
these  state  programs  designated  a  portion  of  their  monies  to  be 
spent  on  DU's  Canadian  waterfowl  habitat  projects. 

Minnesota  and  Maryland  also  require  state  duck  stamps,  with 
the  proceeds  being  used  solely  within  those  states  for  their  water- 
fowl programs.  Both  states  make  annual  grants  to  DU  for  Cana- 
dian waterfowl  projects  through  either  special  statutes  or  appro- 
priations. Oklahoma  recently  established  a  duck  stamp  law  which 
prescribed  that  all  monies  be  expended  on  waterfowl  projects 
within  that  state. 

Most  of  the  state  duck  stamps  cost  S5,  with  the  collected  funds 
placed  in  a  special  waterfowl  account.  Typically,  half  of  the  pro- 
ceeds are  directed  to  a  nonprofit,  private  organization  to  under- 
take habitat  management  in  the  waterfowl-producing  portions  of 
Canada.  Since  Ducks  Unlimited  is  the  only  organization  doing  this 
work,  the  monies  are  so  granted  to  get  the  job  done.  The  remaining 
half  of  the  stamp  funds  are  expended  on  the  respective  state's 
waterfowl  programs. 


As  with  any  fee  levied,  there  are  the  occasional  grumblings  of 
some  persons  so  taxed.  When  placed  in  the  proper  perspective, 
however,  most  criticism  from  responsible  people  evaporates.  Obvi- 
ously, the  funds  are  being  well  spent  in  the  place  they  can  best  assist 
waterfowl.  Through  state  contributions  alone,  DU  has  sent  a  total 
of  $5,495,097  to  Canada  for  the  bolstering  of  our  waterfowl 
populations.  The  funds  have  gone  to  develop  176  habitat  projects, 
including  315,500  acres  of  wetlands  and  2,034  miles  of  shoreline. 

In  my  former  capacity  as  director  of  the  Massachusetts  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Department,  1  was  most  fortunate  to  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  a  DU  project  dedication  in  Nova  Scotia.  The 
undertaking  was  financed  with  monies  collected  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts duck  stamp  program.  To  see  the  project  and  share  in  the 
dedication  was  one  of  the  most  moving  experiences  1  have  ever 
participated  in.  Here,  overlooking  a  beautiful  wetland  with  signs 
of  the  presence  of  muskrat,  beaver  and  moose,  were  gathered  the 
officials  of  two  nations,  a  state  and  a  province;  American  and 
Canadian  sportsmen;  and  local  landowners.  All  were  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  dedicating  the  intricate  system  of  dams,  sluices 
and  canals  for  the  benefit  of  wildlife.  While  we  marveled  at  the 
project  and  made  our  formal  remarks  of  appreciation,  a  flock  of 
green-winged  teal  wheeled  over  the  marsh,  and  a  drove  of  black 
ducks  flared  away  from  the  intruders'  presence  on  the  dam. 

Continuing  support  from  the  states  that  have  recognized  the 
value  of  such  DU  projects,  will  help  the  organization  ensure  that 
such  sights  can  be  enjoyed  by  many  future  generations. 


On  behalf  of  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  Governor  David  C.  Treen  presents  a  $100,000 
check  to  Eric  Beier,  state  chairman  Ducks  Unlimited.  The  check  is  an  advance  on  Louisiana's  annual  contribuHon 
generated  by  a  percentage  of  basic  hunting  license  fees.  Pictured  from  left  are  former  wildlife  and  fisheries  department 
secretary  Joseph  V.  Colson,  Governor  Treen,  Beier,  and  David  Wesley,  Ducks  Unlimited  Regional  Director. 
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In  the  dead  of  winter,  after  the  Christmas  and  New  Year 
holidays  have  been  tucked  away  as  fond  memories,  most  of  the 
hunting  seasons  are  winding  down.  There  are  only  a  few  days  of 
deer  hunting  remaining.  Waterfowling  is  about  over.  Quail  and 
rabbit  will  be  fair  game  until  the  end  of  February,  to  be  sure, 
and  there's  snipe  and  woodcock. 

For  a  growing  number  of  Louisiana  hunters,  going  after 
woodcock  during  these  waning  days  of  hunting  has  taken  on 
special  meaning.  It  provides  keen  sport.  And  it's  a  wint^-r  thing. 

There's  something  deeply  satisfymg  about  crossmg  a  field  of 
frost-burned  sedge  behind  a  close-working  dog  and  entering  a 
meandering  branch  on  a  winter  day. 

The  creek  bottom  is  dank  and  moist,  studded  with  little 
hummocks  covered  with  wet,  matted  grass  and  decaying  leaves. 
Here  and  there,  a  little  holly  tree  with  lustrous,  waxy  leaves  and 
blood  red  berries  adds  a  touch  of  color. 

Often  there  are  a  few  magnolias  mixed  in  with  the  usual 
hardwoods.  Their  fallen  pods  have  spilled  crimson  seeds  on  the 
ground.  Dense  evergreen  bushes  provide  thick  cover.  There's  lush 
tangled  habitat  in  those  creek  bottoms,  ideal  woodcock 
loafing  grounds. 

And  the  fact  that  woodcock  can  be  hunted  throughout  the  day, 
well  after  a  warming  sun  has  dulled  the  sharp  touch  of  January 
wind,  helps  make  gunning  these  fine  upland  game  birds  increasingly 
more  inviting. 

Woodcock  hunting  is  there  for  the  solitary  hunter,  or  the  birds 
can  provide  a  companionable  day  for  two  or  even  three  hunters 
and  a  brace  of  dogs.  There's  no  need  for  stealth  in  this  kind  of 
hunting.  Neither  dogs  nor  quarry  are  mindful  of  any  rippling, 
cordial  conversation  that  takes  place  during  this  pleasant  business 
of  finding  woodcock. 

Only  a  generation  ago,  most  woodcock  taken  in  Louisiana  were 
bagged  coincidentally  by  quail  hunters.  The  birds  made  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  overall  bag,  but  they  weren't  hunted  by  many 
sportsmen.  They  were  shot  when  bird  dogs  happened  across  them 
and  pointed  their  presence. 

This  was  true  for  years  even  though  Louisiana  historically 
has  been  a  winter  wonderland  for  woodcock,  playing  host  to 
an  estimated  70  percent  of  the  continental  population  during 
open  season. 

Some  hunters  attribute  this  to  the  fact  upland  gunning  in  the 
deep  South  traditionally  has  been  for  quail.  Only  when  changing 
land  uses  took  an  inexorable  toll  of  quail  populations  in  some 
parts  of  the  state,  and  Louisiana  gunners  discovered  the  keen 
sport  woodcock  offer,  did  more  hunters  go  after  them  as 
primary  game. 

That  picture  from  the  past  is  changing  now,  although  woodcock 
are  the  most  lightly  gunned  game  birds  in  the  state.  The  birds  have 
a  lot  going  for  them  and  there  are  more  woodcock  hunters  each 
year.  Louisiana  hunters  are  learning  and  enjoying  the  fine 
qualities  of  the  game  birds  that  have  appealed  to  eastern  sportsmen 
for  many  years. 

These  russet-hued  birds  with  the  long  beaks  (V-h  inches  or 
slightly  more)  are  rocketing  royalty  when  flushed.  Air  pushed 
through  the  gaps  between  primary  wing  feathers  creates  a 
whistling  sound  that  makes  a  hunter's  pulse  jump.  It's  a 
characteristic  sound  produced  by  no  other  bird. 

When  flushed,  woodcock  rise  quickly  and  then  bore  away  in  an 
often  weaving,  twisting,  downward  flight.  They  seldom  fly  far 
on  the  first  rise  and  can  be  located  a  second  time  in  many 
instances.  If  flushed  a  second  time,  the  get-away  flight  is  much 
longer.  It's  rare  when  a  hunter  can  locate  the  same  bird  a  third  time. 

Woodcock  are  nocturnal  feeders  and  the  diet  is  composed  mainly 
of  earthworms  which  the  birds  obtain  by  probing  with  those 
long  bills. 

It  follows  easily  that  the  birds  hole-up  during  daylight  hours 
and  fly  to  feeding  areas  at  dusk.  They  spend  most  of  the  nights 
probing  for  worms  in  open  fields  and  places  where 
earthworms  abound. 


It's  easy  for  hunters  to  spot  probe  holes  left  by  feeding 
woodcock.  This  writer  once  hunted  an  area  in  St.  Tammany  Parish 
where  tree  stumps  had  been  removed  by  blasting.  On  this 
particular  hunt,  most  of  the  muddy  stump  holes  had  been  probed 
the  night  before,  giving  the  apearance  of  having  been  splattered 
from  afar  with  buckshot.  The  woodcock  were  located  in  a 
nearby  branch. 

Another  tell-tale  sign  that  woodcock  have  been  loafing  in  an 
area  are  the  chalky  splash  marks  from  droppings,  about  the  size 
of  a  half  dollar.  When  a  woodcock  has  been  flushed  from  the  side 
of  a  little  hummock,  log,  or  from  beneath  a  bush,  take  a  good 
look  at  the  spot.  Chances  are  you'll  find  white  splash  marks. 

Woodcock  sit  tighter  than  most  game  birds  and  hunters  trying  to 
walk  them  up  without  a  dog  would  do  well  to  work  likely  cover 
slowly.  Take  a  few  steps,  pause,  and  then  take  a  couple  of 
steps.  A  steady  gait  will  take  a  hunter  past  a  number  of  birds 
without  any  of  them  flushing.  It's  that  change  of  pace  that 
seemingly  indicates  the  bird  has  been  located  that'll  make  a 
woodcock  rise.  That  break  in  stride  will  put  birds  up  if 
they're  around. 

Any  of  the  pointing  breeds  can  be  trained  on  woodcock  and 
most  of  the  spaniels  will  flash  point  the  birds.  The  American 
spaniel  makes  a  fine  woodcock  dog.  They  can  be  trained  to  hunt 
close  to  the  gun,  and  most  will  retrieve  dead  woodcock. 

The  pointing  breeds  are  good  at  locating  woodcock  but  most  of 
the  pointing  dogs  will  not  retrieve  the  birds.  That's  attributed 
to  a  characteristic  odor  that  many  dogs  seemingly  find 
objectionable. 

Because  most  woodcock  are  taken  in  dense  cover,  many  hunters 
use  bell  collars  on  their  dogs.  The  tinkling  bell  helps  the 
gunner  keep  track  of  his  dog.  The  bells  are  particularly  helpful 
when  using  spaniels  to  hunt  woodcock.  When  the  bell  stops 
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Woodcock  hunting  is  there  for  the  solitary  hunter,  or 
the  birds  can  provide  a  companionable  day  for  two  or 
even  three  hunters  and  a  brace  of  dogs. 


tinkling,  it's  usually  a  good  sign  the  dog  is  ready  to  flash 
point  a  bird.  The  hunter  should  move  in  quickly. 

Choice  of  guns  and  loads  is  standard  in  most  woodcock  hunting. 
Barrels  bored  cylinder,  improved  cylinder  or  skeet  will  do  nicely. 
Some  hunters  prefer  No.  8's,  but  a  majority  lean  toward  No.  9 
shot.  Woodcock  don't  take  much  shot  to  put  them  down.  Often  a 
single  pellet  will  do  the  trick. 

Since  most  of  these  birds  are  taken  m  thick  cover,  the  secret  in 
wingshooting  this  upland  bird  is  to  get  on  the  bird  quickly  with  a 
shotgun  giving  a  wide  spread  to  the  shot.  You  can  connect  before 
the  bird  is  screened  from  sight,  you  won't  tear  up  the  bird,  and 
the  fine  shot  will  give  a  better  pattern  in  spite  of  vines  and 
branches  that  may  be  between  the  hunter  and  a  rising  bird. 

When  flushed,  woodcock  generally  rise  straight  up.  Just  how 
high  the  birds  rise  is  generally  regulated  by  the  type  of  cover. 
If  the  hunter  can  get  off  his  shot  just  as  the  bird  towers  and  starts 
that  getaway  flight,  he  has  a  better  chance  of  bagging  the  bird. 

There's  something  that  woodcock  hunters  should  keep  in  mind. 
Hunters  with  considerable  experience  in  taking  these  upland 
birds  will  tell  you  that  woodcock  flush  toward  the  light  if  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  Just  why  this  is  true  is  hard  to  explain. 
Woodcock  are  nocturnal  in  migration  and  in  feeding,  and  during 
the  days  they  are  most  often  flushed  from  shady  places. 

Some  hunters  share  a  theory  that  woodcock  flush  toward  the 
light  because  they  feel  that  brightness  indicates  a  clearing  and 
they  will  be  able  to  flee  more  quickly.  It  is  just  a  theory  but  until 
somthing  better  comes  along,  I'll  buy  that.  I've  seen  it  happen 
enough  times  to  accept  the  belief,  but  a  lot  depends  upon  where  the 
bird  is  loafing. 

If  the  cover  is  such  that  a  woodcock  can't  rise  toward  the  light  in 
a  branch,  it  will  go  twisting  and  weaving  away  in  any  direction 
it  can.   I've  had  some  birds  rise  abruptly  for  10  or  12  feet 
before  towering,  and  others  have  risen  only  four  or  five  feet  before 
boring  away.  The  type  of  cover  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  way 
woodcock  flush. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  all  woodcock  are  holed  up  in  the 
thickest,  deepest  cover  that  can  be  found.  Some  birds  can  be  found 
on  the  edges.  On  some  very  cold  days,  I've  found  woodcock  in 
small  clumps  of  grass  on  the  edge  of  a  branch,  and  understandably 
on  the  sunny  side. 

Unlike  quail,  woodcock  are  solitary  birds,  even  though  several 
birds  will  select  an  area  of  suitable  habitat  for  resting  during 
daylight  hours.  They  don't  seem  to  move  around  much  during 
the  day. 

Main  reason  for  the  tremendous  concentration  of  woodcock  in 
Louisiana  is  the  climate.  The  fact  that  the  ground  seldom  freezes 
is  responsible  for  the  birds  preferring  other  southern  states  for 


wintering,  although  to  a  lesser  degree  than  Louisiana.  It's  necessary 
for  survival. 

The  woodcock's  physical  makeup,  from  the  tip  of  its  delicate 
pink  feet  to  its  tapered,  sensitive  bill,  is  designed  for  a  steady, 
daily  diet  of  earthworms.  If  the  birds  couldn't  get  to  a  good  worm 
supply,  they'd  be  in  trouble. 

The  hard  freeze  of  1941  in  Louisiana  demonstrated  what  can 
happen  to  this  food  supply  on  rare  occasions.  The  same  bitter  zero 
weather  that  wiped  out  tens  of  thousands  of  woodcock  and  snipe  in 
1941  has  never  been  repeated  to  the  extent  it  happened  then. 

Shooting  of  both  woodcock  and  snipe  was  closed  after  the  killing 
freeze,  but  woodcock  snapped  back  quickly.  After  a  few  years, 
they  were  returned  to  the  eligible  game  bird  list.  Snipe  took  much 
longer  to  recover  and  the  season  on  snipe  remained  closed  for 
12  years. 

Reason  that  both  species  were  hit  hard  is  the  fact  they're 
virtually  kissing  cousins.  Woodcock  were  shore  birds  a  long  long 
time  ago.  They  deserted  the  shores  for  the  uplands,  but  both 
species  have  the  same  diet  requirement.  It  brought  them  trouble 
in  1941. 

Probably  the  biggest  concentrations  of  woodcock  in  Louisiana 
are  located  in  the  Florida  parishes  and  in  the  Atchafalaya 
floodway,  although  the  birds  are  well  distributed  in  most  parts  of 
the  state.  About  the  only  exceptions  would  be  extreme  coastal 
parishes. 

The  late  Dr.  Leslie  L.  Glasgow,  working  with  wildlife 
management  students  at  LSU,  certainly  banded  more  woodcock 
than  all  of  the  woodcock  banders  put  together.  They  banded  and 
examined  many  thousands. 

Dr.  Glasgow's  research  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  wildlife 
managers  everywhere  that  his  estimates  of  the  wintering 
population  of  these  birds  in  Louisiana  was  accurate.  That's  a  lot 
of  birds,  by  any  standards. 

The  main  problem  faced  by  potential  woodcock  hunters,  Dr. 
Glasgow  once  told  me  while  we  were  talking  about  woodcock  and 
the  pleasant  sport  of  hunting  them,  is  learning  to  instantly  recognize 
and  identify  potential  woodcock  cover. 

The  birds  are  highly  selective  when  it  comes  to  food  and  cover. 
The  types  of  cover  may  vary  a  little  but  the  essentials  are  there. 
Once  a  hunter  learns  to  recognize  woodcock  cover,  his  big  problem 
is  solved.  There's  no  guarantee  that  all  suitable  cover  will  hold 
birds.  That  would  be  asking  too  much, 

Even  without  guarantees,  hunters  can  be  certain  there  are  plenty 
of  woodcock  in  the  state  during  the  season.  Going  after  these  fine 
upland  game  birds  can  be  a  satisfying  way  to  wind  down  a  hunting 
season,  a  good  thing  to  do  on  a  winter  day. 


Any  of  the  pointing  breeds  can  be  trained  on 
woodcock.  Brittany  spaniels  make  especially  fine 
woodcock  dogs  and  can  be  trained  to  hunt  close  to  the 
gun.  Most  will  retrieve  dead  birds  too. 
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What  is  a 
Bass  Fisherman? 


By  Charley  Dickey 

Copyright  1977 

Based  on  Alan  Beck's  "What  is  a  Boy?" 

Editor's  Note:  Charles  Dickey  is  a  well- 
ktiou^n  freelance  outdoor  writer  traveling 
the  South  out  of  Tallahassee  Florida.  Of 
himself.  Charley  says,  "lam  constantly 
searching  for  new  ways  to  lose  bass." 


Between  a  boy's  first  cane  pole  and  a 
tottering  old  man  we  find  a  strange 
creature  called  a  bass  fisherman.  They 
come  in  assorted  sizes  but  all  of  them 
have  the  same  creed:  To  hurry  to  the 
water  right  now  and  enjoy  every  second 
of  every  fishing  trip  — and  when  it's  past 
time  to  go  home  to  make  just  one  more 
cast. 

Bass  anglers  are  found  nearly 
everywhere  — floating  silent  rivers,  lost 
in  a  swamp,  kicking  a  motor  at  a  boat 
ramp,  sneaking  into  secret  ponds, 
turning  off  alarm  clocks  at  four  in  the 
morning  and  telling  fishing  stories  at 
business  meetings.  Mothers  love  them, 
young  girls  can't  understand  them, 
brothers  and  sisters  tolerate  them,  the 
boss  envies  them  and  Heaven  helps 
them.  A  bass  fisherman  is  Truth  with 
dirty  fingernails.  Beauty  stranded  in  a 
driving  rain.  Optimism  against  all  odds. 
Wisdom  with  a  love  of  Nature,  and  the 
Hope  of  the  future  with  good-will 
toward  mankind. 

When  you  are  busy,  a  bass  fisherman 
is  thinking  of  crank  baits,  lonely  lakes 
and  country  roads.  When  you  want  him 
to  make  a  good  impression  on  someone, 
all  he  can  talk  about  is  plastic  worms, 
bass  beds,  the  lunker  he  lost  last  week, 
the  pH  factor,  chartreuse  skirts  and 
bassin'  rigs. 

A  bass  fisherman  is  a  composite  — he 
likes  Vienna  sausage  and  rat  cheese  at  a 
country  store  but  at  home  he's  on  a 
special  diet;  he  eats  moon  pies  with  one 
hand  and  casts  with  the  other;  he  has  the 
energy  of  a  hurricane  when  he  starts 
fishing  but  hires  the  neighbor's  kid  to 
mow  the  lawn;  he  has  the  lungs  of  a  top 
sergeant  when  he  gets  a  strike  but  goes 
deaf  when  you  get  one;  he  has  the 
imagination  of  a  scientist  as  he  tears 
through  his  tackle  box  for  a  secret 
weapon;  he  has  the  courage  of  a  lion  as 
he  sits  quietly  shivering  in  a  cold  front; 
he  has  the  enthusiasm  of  a  firecracker  as 
he  pounds  each  brush  pile,  and  when  a 


lunker  finally  hits,  he's  forgotten  to  set 
his  drag. 

He  likes  sloppy  britches  with  plenty 
of  seat  room,  dirty  tennis  shoes,  long 
weekends,  CAT  caps,  frequent  holidays, 
private  ponds,  vacations  and  question- 
able companions  who  are  also  bass 
fishermen.  He's  not  much  for  social 
gatherings,  water  skiers,  kin  folks  who 
visit  on  weekends,  neckties,  litterers, 
double  time  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
or  neighbors  who  don't  fish.  Without 
thought  of  race,  creed  or  color,  he  likes 
people  who  bass  fish  year-round  and 
talk  about  it  in  between. 

Nobody  else  is  so  early  to  rise,  or  so 
late  straggling  in  to  supper  Nobody  else 
gets  so  much  fun  out  of  chasing  minnow 
schools,  searching  for  structure  or 
getting  his  line  busted.  Nobody  else 
suffers  so  patiently  with  aching  hind 
end,  chapped  lips  and  blistered  cheeks. 
Nobody  else  can  cram  so  much  into  one 
tackle  box  — 42  plugs  he  hasn't  used  in 
ten  years,  a  compass  that  doesn't  work, 
a  flashlight  without  batteries,  a  hunk  of 
fruit  cake  from  three  Christmases  ago, 
a  rainsuit  which  won't  fit  back  into  the 
plastic  bag  it  came  in,  a  change  of 
drawers,  a  punctured  can  of  oil  and  a 
copy  of  Robert's  Rules  of  Order 

A  bass  fisherman  is  a  magical 
creature—  you  might  get  sore  at  his 
constant  chatter  about  solunar  tables 
but  you  can't  lock  him  out  of  your  heart. 
When  the  bass  are  bedding,  don't  expect 
him  to  show  up  at  birthdays,  Sunday 
School,  anniversaries  or  picnics.  He'll 
do  more  than  his  share  of  work  on  the 
job  but  just  don't  count  on  him  when  the 
weather  gets  warm  on  weekends.  There's 
only  one  remedy  for  bass  addiction. 

You  might  as  well  give  up  — the  bass 
angler  is  a  child  of  Nature  with  a  hope- 
less one-track  mind.  He's  always  going 
to  be  late  cleaning  the  garage  when  the 
bass  are  hitting.  And  you  may  as  well 
quit  trying  to  understand  why  he  needs 
another  rod  when  every  closet  in  the 
house  is  loaded  with  them.  Just  forget 
about  hot  dinners  and  leave  his  in  the 
oven. 

And  though  you  get  sore  at  him  at 
times,  you  know  you'll  always  like  him. 
There's  something  about  him  that  rings 
true,  that  you  can  really  count  on.  He's  a 
simple  and  kindly  man  who  only  asks  of 
life  that  the  water  stays  clean,  the  bass 
grow  big  and  he's  there  when  they're 
hungry. 


Photo  by  Bunty  Dickey 


trigger  fish 


A  love  of  the  sea  spawns  award  winning  underwater 
photography  of  Louisiana's  tropical  reef  and  popular 

game  fish. 


Treasures  of  the  Sea 


The  Underwater  Discoveries  of  Farley  Sonnier 
by  Julia  Murchison  McSherry 


•g  on  n  reef  off   the  coast  ot  Lc 


If  he's  not  practicing  law,  shooting  speckled  bellies  in  winter  or 
tishing  for  red  snapper,  Farley  Sonnier  can  more  than  likely  be 
found  somewhere  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  engaged  m  his  favorite 
pastimes,  diving  and  underwater  photography. 

Most  of  us  must  be  content  watching  television  to  see  Jacques 
Cousteau  visit  some  exotic  island  or  a  fictional  hero  battle  a 
giant  octopus  in  20,000  Leagues  Beneath  the  Sea*.  If  we're  lucky 
we  get  to  drag  a  struggling  fish  onto  the  deck  of  an  offshore 
fishing  boat. 

On  the  other  hand,  Farley  Sonnier,  a  Lafayette  native,  enjoys 
exploring  the  depths  of  the  underwater  world.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico 
has  much  more  to  offer  than  what  is  seen  from  aboard  a  ship  or 
within  a  fisherman's  ice  chest.  Beneath  those  gentle  rolls  and 
surging  whitecaps  is  a  whole  new  frontier  waiting  to  be  explored. 
The  Gulf  is  one  of  the  finest,  unspoiled  diving  areas  in  the  world. 

"For  me,  diving  was  a  natural  progression  from  fishing.  I  learned 
about  the  ocean  bottom  from  diving,"  he  explains.  "I  discovered 
old  ship  wrecks  and  noticed  large  schools  of  fish.  Old  wrecks, 
besides  being  fun  to  explore,  attract  large  fish  concentrations 
because  they  serve  as  a  nursery  grounds  for  plankton  and  small 
fish  species  at  the  bottom  of  the  food  chain." 


Award  winning  photograph  of  a  serpuUd  worm.  A  distant  relative 

of  the  earthworm,  this  animal  is  light  and  motion  sensitive.  It 

retreats  almost  at  the  speed  of  light  making  is  difficult  to 

photograph.  The  delicate  gills  pictured  here  average  about  IV,  to 

two  inches  long  and  the  worm  attaches  itself  to  coral  reefs  and 

sometimes  oil  rig  structures. 
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This  thirty  foot  long  whale  shark,  possibly  weighing  as  much  as 

25,000  pounds,  was  photographed  near  the  Flower  Gardens  south 

of  Sabine  Pass.  Whale  sharks  are  rarely  sighted  in  Gulf  of  Mexico 

waters  and  underwater  photographs  even  rarer.  Only  twice 

before,  in  Australia  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  have  underwater 

pictures  of  these  huge  creatures  been  taken,  Sormier  says.  The 

giant  IS  the  loorld's  largest  fish  but  is  harmless  arid  often  curious 

about  divers. 


It  s  common  knowledge  among  Gult  of  Mexico  anglers  that 
underwater  structures  make  the  best  fishing  holes.  They  are  also 
ideal  diving  sites. 

Sonnier,  a  diver  for  twenty  years,  has  taken  many  of  his 
photographs  around  the  Flower  Gardens,  a  unique  twm  coral  reef 
formation  about  125  miles  south  of  Louisiana  Point  at  Sabine  Pass 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Flower  Gardens  represent  the  northernmost  concentration 
of  brain  coral  in  this  hemisphere  and  other  nearby  reefs  have 
different  varieties  of  coral  formations.  Similar  coral  formations 
are  found  elsewhere  in  the  Gulf,  but  in  more  southerly  latitudes 
on  the  shores  of  Florida  and  Mexico. 

Snapper  and  grouper  fishermen  have  valued  the  reefs  for  years. 
They  reap  their  bounty  from  large  fish  populations  clustering 
around  the  reef  peaks  some  of  which  rise  within  sixty  feet  of 
the  surface. 

Because  the  reefs  are  far  from  shore,  scuba  diving  and  spear 
fishing  have  traditionally  been  pursued  by  only  a  few  diving 
enthusiasts.  However,  these  sports  have  grown  in  popularity  in 
the  last  ten  years.  Today  there  are  quite  a  number  of  divers  as 
evidenced  by  diving  clubs  and  outfitters  springing  up  across  south 
Louisiana.  Still,  divers  are  a  select  group  who  have  a  special 
appreciation  of  the  underwater  fish  world. 

Sonnier's  underwater  photographs  have  won  numerous  awards. 
They  have  also  been  published  in  a  handy  field  identification 
guide  to  more  than  400  Gulf  fish  species.  Fishes  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  — Texas,  Louisiana  and  Adjacent  Waters  by  H.  Dickson 
Hoese  and  Richard  H.  Moore,  contains  over  six  hundred  photos, 
three  hundred  of  them  in  full  color. 

Recently,  much  of  Sonnier's  diving  has  been  off  the  coast  of 
Mexico.  In  the  summer  of  1979,  his  diving  crew  discovered  a  four 
hundred  year  old  bronze  cannon  which  may  be  the  oldest  and 
largest  of  its  kind  ever  found.  Initially  spotted  by  friend  and 
diving  partner.  Hartley  Duncan,  the  eleven  foot  long  ancient  gun 
weighs  3,000  pounds.  It  probably  marks  the  shipwreck  site  of  a 
16th  century  Spanish  galleon  and  is  quite  a  significant 
archaeological  find.  The  artifact  is  being  placed  on  display  in 
a  Mexican  museum. 

Farley  Sonnier's  game  and  tropical  reef  fish  photographs 
collected  on  these  pages  were  taken  off  the  coast  of  Louisiana. 
For  those  of  us  who  will  never  penetrate  the  ocean's  depths, 
these  photos  offer  a  rare  chance  to  share  in  the  beauty  of  the 
underwater  world. 
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A  lone  diver  wrestles  the  vicious  barracuda, 
savage  of  the  sea.  An  encounter  with  the  'ciida'i 
keen  teeth  can  be  deadly. 


Fnrleu  SoniUL'r  and  his  partner,  Jvumy  Davidsoti,  do  much  of  tl 
fishing  and  diving  from  this  fifty-six  foot  charter  boat,  Southt 
Clipper,  which  operates  out  of  Intracoastal  Citu. 


A  school  of  Bonita,  jacket  photograph  for  the  book,  Fishes  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  photo  was  taken  at  Lonesome  Place,  renamed 
last  year  "Sonnier  Banks"  by  oceanographers  surveying  the 
offshore  banks  of  Louisiana  and  Texas. 


The  Catahoula  Hunter 


By  Dewey  Wills  and  Julia  Murchison  McSherry 

Wh 


f  hen  asked  the  best  place  in  central 
Louisiana  to  find  the  prized  mallard  or  the 
gentleman  pintail  in  greatest  numbers,  the 
average  waterfowler  will  more  than  likely 
admit  that  Catahoula  Lake  is  the  spot. 

Nestled  against  the  western  edge  of  the 
rich  Mississippi  River  Delta  and  within  the 
Red  River  flood  plain,  Catahoula  winters 
an  estimated  150-400,000  waterfowl  each 
year  Thousands  of  migratory  waterfowl 
and  non-game  birds  visit  the  lake  enroute 
to  wintering  grounds  further  south.  It  is  a 
popular  hunting  lake  with  local  residents 
and  indeed  with  visitors  from  throughout 
the  state  and  beyond.  Catahoula  Lake  is 
nationally  significant  as  a  waterfowl 
wintermg  grounds.  For  centuries  past  and 
in  fact,  today,  it  is  the  key  to  waterfowl 
abundance  in  central  Louisiana. 

The  lake  itself  is  open  to  public  hunting 
as  is  Saline  Wildlife  Management  Area  on 
the  south  side.  An  1100  acre  state  refuge 
in  the  south  central  part  of  the  lake  and 
Catahoula  National  Wildlife  Refuge  pressed 
against  the  northeast  corner  provide  water- 
fowl relief  from  intense  shooting  pressure. 

Catahoula  is  known  for  many  natural 
bounties,  including  commercial  and  sport 
fishing,  but  perhaps  its  number  one  attrac- 
tion is  waterfowling.  From  the  earliest 
Indian  natives  to  the  first  white  settlers  to 
the  modern  day  hunter,  the  lake's  natural 
beauty  and  huge  waterfowl  concentrations 
have  created  a  lure  to  hunters  that  cannot 
be  ignored. 

In  years  past,  hunting  there  was  a  neces- 
sary tool  for  survival.  Today  it  satisfies  the 
hunter's  old  predator  instincts  but  is  mostly 
pursued  for  sport.  The  lake  furnishes  thou- 
sands of  days  of  sport  hunting  recreation 
for  Louisiana  sportsmen. 

The  duck  hunter  who  pursues  his  sport 
on  this  lake  is  a  person  of  many  faces. 

The  Catahoula  hunter  is  the  last  of  the 
old-time  market  hunters,  the  fellow  with 
face  aglow  as  he  recalls  the  way  the  lake 
"used  to  be,"  remote,  untouched  by 
civilization,  and  hunted  only  by  a  handful 
of  serious  market  hunters  who  stalked 
through  icy  mud  without  waders  or  hipboots 
on  many  a  winter  morning  or  evening.  He 
is  the  one  who  never  ceases  to  wonder  at 
the  sight  of  mallards  so  thick  an  hour's  shoot 
brought  home  close  to  a  hundred  birds,  each 
worth  20?  or  more  in  hotels  and  restaurants 
of  nearby  Alexandria.  Now  a  mere  half  hour 
from  Catahoula's  southern  tip,  the  "city"  in 
the  early  1900s  during  the  market  hunting 
era  was  a  good  half  day's  wagon  ride  or  at 
best,  several  hours  by  horseback  from  the 
lake's  northern  shore. 
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One  old  timer  who  still  lives  on  the  lake 
talks  of  times  when  ducks  would  rise  up  off 
the  water  and  "blacken  the  elements." 
Though  years  of  memory  may  sometimes 
stretch  the  truth,  there  are  enough  such 
reports  on  record  that  we  know  what  they 
mean:  there  were  thousands  of  ducks  in  one 
mass  on  the  lake. 

The  Catahoula  hunter  is  the  little  boy, 
now  a  man,  who  grew  up  on  its  shores,  first 
observing  his  father  hunting,  later  joining 
him,  within  a  mile  or  less  of  his  front  door 
The  remarkable  thing  about  these  boys  is 
that  they  were  born  with  a  love  in  their 
blood  for  this  lake.  They  never  seem  to  leave 
it.  To  them,  the  rest  of  the  world  still  stops 
on  opening  day  of  duck  season.  Days  spent 
on  their  lake  each  season  make  up  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  on  the  job  as  businessman, 
doctor,  lawyer,  accountant,  school  teacher, 
railroader,  forester,  or  architect  in  nearby 
central  Louisiana  towns. 

The  Catahoula  hunter  is  descendant  of 
Choctaw  Indians  or  one  of  the  other  tribes 
inhabiting  the  region  as  long  as  10,000  years 
ago.  Evidence  of  Indian  utilization  of  the 
waterfowl  resource  is  found  in  the  form  of 
bones  and  tools  in  the  many  burial  grounds 
and  archaeological  sites  around  the  lake. 

It  was  the  Indians  who  gave  the  lake  its 
name  which  means  "place  of  great  value." 

The  Catahoula  hunter  is  the  offspring  of 
the  first  Scotch-Irish,  Anglo-Saxon,  French, 
Spanish,  and  other  European  settlers  who 
came  there  in  the  1700s.  These  folks  came 
from  the  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia 
piney  woods,  looking  for  a  homestead  and 


open  land  to  farm  and  graze  livestock.  The 
early  pioneers  lived  a  hard,  simple  life 
running  their  cattle  and  hogs  in  the 
woodlands  and  on   the  dry  lakebed  during 
low  water  seasons.  They  ate  ducks  in 
winter  and  fish  in  summer  and  grew  their 
own  vegetable  staples. 

When  water  conditions  permitted,  their 
hogs  rooted  up  the  lake  bed  in  search  of 
chufa  tubers  and  foraged  in  the  wet  marshes 
for  other  foods.  The  combination  of  a  dry 
lake  bed  during  part  of  the  year  plus  the 
churned  up  soil  from  rooting,  resulted  in  a 
prolific  growth  of  chufa,  primary  food  for 
ducks  on  the  lake.  The  annual  availability 
of  chufa  and  other  waterfowl  food  plants 
such  as  millet  is  a  primary  reason  for  the 
quality  duck  habitat  there. 

Today,  the  modern  Catahoula  Lake 
stockman's  cattle  and  hogs  still  graze  and 
forage  on  the  lakebed  during  low  water 
periods  in  late  summer  and  fall.  The  key  to 
the  productiveness  of  Catahoula  is  that  it 
does  go  dry,  allowing  luzurious  growth  of 
chufa,  millet,  and  other  vegetation  that 
serves  as  ideal  food  for  ducks.  Fish,  insects, 
and  other  small  animals  living  because  of 
the  vegetation  and  in  the  shallow  waters  also 
provide  an  abundant  food  supply  for  snipe, 
sandpipers,  ibis,  egrets,  herons,  white 
pelicans,  and  numerous  other  birds. 

The  Catahoula  hunter  is  the  dedicated 
carver  of  decoys,  some  of  the  most  unique 
in  the  state.  Decoys  commonly  used  range 
from  the  old  wooden  variety,  whittled  from 
a  cypress  log  to  the  popular  milk  jug  or 
plastic  bleach  bottles  painted  black,  to  other 
store  bought  commercial  varieties.  Many 
decoys  are  primitive;  others  are  more  finely 
painted. 

The  Catahoula  hunter  doesn't  mind 
spending  time  and  energy  in  constructing 
elaborate  floating,  raised  platform,  or  boat 
blinds.  And  like  duck  hunters  the  world 
over,  he  is  oblivious  to  4:00  a.m.  alarms, 
long,  laborious  treks  to  the  blind,  and 
blustering  winter  winds. 

The  Catahoula  hunter  is  the  wildlife 
biologist  who  loves  the  lake  with  passion 
unmatched  by  anyone . . .  except  the  other 
Catahoula  hunters. 

Every  few  years  a  Catahoula  hunter  gives 
up  his  life  on  the  mightly  lake.  During 
inclement  weather,  when  a  thirty  degree 
north  wind  blows  across  that  shallow,  open 
expanse  of  water,  the  lake  can  be  unforgiving 
to  the  careless.  Three  foot  whitecapped 
waves  have  swamped  many  a  boat.  Even 
in  summer,  this  can  be  dangerous,  but  with 
a  wind  chill  factor  close  to  zero,  a  winter 
mishap  can  be  deadly. 
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Catahoula  Lake  decoys  are  unique  and  range  from 
the  old  wooden  ones  whittled  from  cypress  logs  to 
the  popular  milk  jug  or  plastic  bleach  bottles 
painted  black  and  other  commercial  varieties. 


It  is  not  uncommon  on  Catahoula  Lake  to 
see  large  pintail  concentrations. 

The  true  Catahoula  hunter  is  an  ardent 
sportsman.  He  is  careful  to  observe  game 
laws  to  do  his  share  protecting  waterfowling 
for  future  generations.  He  sets  an  example 
for  young  hunters.  He  might  be  a  member 
of  the  Catahoula  Lake  Conservation  Club, 
a  multi-use  group  promoting  good 
management  and  environmental  practices 
on  the  lake. 

Or  he  might  be  a  member  of  the  Catahoula 
Lake  Heritage  Foundation,  a  preservation 
organization,  concerned  not  only  with 
waterfowling,  but  with  folklore  and  historic 
and  economic  value  of  the  region.  For  the 
past  six  years,  the  group,  along  with  the 
Alexandria-Pineville-Rapides  Conventions 
Commission  and  the  Bayou  Art  Guild,  has 
sponsored  the  fall  Catahoula  Lake  Festival. 
The  festival  features  demonstrations  of 
various  arts  and  lifestyles,  some  almost 
forgotten,  that  have  existed  and  often  still 
exist  on  the  lake. 

These  include  duck  calling,  decoy 
carving,  fish  net  knitting,  wildlife  painting, 
butter  churning,  soap  making,  and  quilting, 
to  name  a  few.  The  association  is  in  the 
process  of  completing  a  permanent  museum, 
a  frontier  homestead  complete  with  log 
cabin  (original  not  replica),  corn  crib,  and 
potato  kiln.  Plans  include  the  addition  of  a 
smokehouse,  blacksmith  shop,  whiskey  still, 
outhouse,  and  water  well. 

There  will  be  a  permanent  exhibit  and  the 
completed  project  will  depict  the  lifestyle  of 
the  typical  Catahoula  settler  from  around 
1905,  a  period  of  transition  from  pioneer 
era  to  the  age  of  sawmilling,  big  business 
in  the  region  during  the  first  part  of  this 
century.  It  is  a  market  hunter/commercial 
fisherman  type  homestead. 

"The  museum  is  an  effort  to  preserve  what 
we  feel  is  a  priceless,  natural  treasure,"  Rick 


Chufa  (shown  above)  and  millet  are 
primary  duck  foods  on  Catahoula  Lake. 

Bryan,  one  of  the  association's  founders 
explained  during  tfie  1980  festival  last 
October  "In  the  past,  many  people  have 
taken  Catahoula  Lake  for  granted  and  didn't 
even  realize  the  importance  of  preservmg 
what's  here  in  their  own  back  yard. 
The  festival  and  museum  are  avenues  of 
education." 

The  Catahoula  Lake  Festival  is  held 
annually  on  the  fourth  weekend  in  October 
at  Kees  Park  in  Pineville  adjacent  to  the 
homestead  museum. 

One  observation  immediately  apparent 
when  talking  to  any  Catahoula  hunter, 
indeed  with  any  area  resident  as  well,  is  the 
passion  they  seem  to  feel  for  their  lake. 

Charlie  Bryant,  past  president  of  the 
Catahoula  Lake  Conservation  Club,  puts  it 
like  this:  "The  lake  is  a  true  phenomena.  At 
one  time,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  Cat- 
ahoula was  the  single  most  important  pintail 
lake  in  the  world.  To.  me,  the  lake  is  no  less 
fascinating  geographically  than  other 
national  landmarks  such  as  the  Grand 
Canyon.  I  saw  the  Grand  Canyon  recently 
on  vacation  and  I  can  honestly  say  I  felt  no 
greater  awe  than  I  do  for  Catahoula  Lake." 

What  makes  this  lake  so  unique?  One 
thing  perhaps  is  its  incredibly  varied  water 
levels  which  range  from  0-30  feet  over  the 
period  of  one  year  The  lake  proper  is  four- 
teen miles  long  and  three  miles  wide.  At  high 
water,  it  covers  as  many  as  30,000  acres  and 
as  few  as  5,000  during  rainless  summer 
months. 

It  has  a  flat  saucer  bed  with  a  physical 
description  ranging  from  a  giant  green 
pasture  to  desertlike  terrain  to  marshland, 
backwater,  and  full  lake  depending  on  the 
time  of  year  and  water  levels.  You  just  can't 
find  this  variation  in  many   places. 

Cows  and  hogs  graze  on  the  lake  in 
summer  when  most  of  the  bed  is  so  dry  a 


In  low  water,  hogs  root  up  the  Ijike  bed 
in  search  of  chufa  tubers. 

car  can  drive  across  it.  By  opening  day  of 
duck  season,  water  levels  have  increased  to 
depths  ranging  from  several  feet  in  the 
channels  to  only  a  few  inches  in  broad  grass 
and  chufa  flats  around  the  lake's  perimeter. 

Catahoula  Lake  is  fed  by  Little  River  and 
other  smaller  streams  to  the  north  and  west. 
It  drains  a  watershed  of  2,500  square  miles; 
at  high  water,  drainage  is  to  the  east  and 
south  through  Old  River  French  Fork  of 
Little  River,  and  several  small  bayous.  At 
low  water,  the  lake  drains  only  through  the 
Catahoula  Lake  water  control  structure  and 
canal.  The  lake  receives  "overflow"  or 
"backwater"  from  the  Red,  Black-Ouachita, 
Mississippi  Rivers.  Water  level  is  dependent 
on  seasonal  stages  of  these  rivers. 

Although  the  water  level  fluctuations  are 
a  natural  phenomenon,  since  1972  they  are 
controlled  from  July  through  early  January 
by  a  manbuilt  diversion  canal  built  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  managed  by 
a  three  way  agreement  between  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife,  Louisiana  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries,  and  the  Corps.  At  the  end  of  fall 
prior  to  waterfowl  season,  the  control 
structures  of  the  seventeen  mile  canal  are 
closed  and  water  level  is  brought  up  to  29.5 
mean  sea  level,  considered  optimum. 

The  diversion  canal  and  control  struc- 
tures included  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
Ouachita-Black  River  navigation  project 
made  it  possible  for  state  and  federal  fish 
and  game  agencies  to  control  water  levels 
in  the  best  interests  of  habitat  management 
for  waterfowl,  other  birds,  and  wildlife 
within  the  Catahoula  Lake  system. 

How  has  Catahoula  changed  over  the 
years?  According  to  wildlife  biologists,  not 
much.  They  say  its  general  uniformness  has 
remained  the  same  for  hundreds  of  years  as 
have  the  duck  concentrations. 

But  some  folks  disagree. 


"I  used  to  hunt  one  end  of  Catahoula  to 
the  other  In  19  and  1  when  I  first  started 
hunting,  I  wouldn't  see  over  ten  men  out 
there,"  claims  one  old-timer,  a  former  mar- 
ket hunter  who  still  resides  on  the  lake  near 
the  little  community  of  Nebo. 

A  man  who  likes  to  chat  and  reminisce 
about  the  old  days,  he  swayed  to  and  fro 
in  his  rocker  as  he  talked  about  hunting  on 
Catahoula  Lake.  Sitting  on  his  front  porch 
of  the  same  farmhouse  where  he  and  his  wife 
raised  two  children  and  have  lived  for  the 
better  part  of  this  century,  he  faces  the  lake 
he  has  known  for  ninety-one  years. 

"No,  the  lake's  just  not  what  it  used  to 
be,"  he  bragged.  "There's  more  people  now 
and  fewer  ducks.  The  lake  is  getting  smaller 
too.  Where  I  used  to  hunt  is  now  an  elm 
thicket. 

"That  lake  was  in  its  prime  in  the  '30s  and 
'40s.  There  were  times  the  teal  would  roll 
in  so  thick  you  could  kill  six  with  five  shots," 
he  boasted. 

Old-timers  may  remember  the  lake  a  bit 
differently,  but  all  Catahoula  hunters  of 
all  ages  and  backgrounds  have  one  thing  in 
coinmon:  they  love  the  lake. 

And  with  good  reason.  Catahoula  is  a 
Louisiana  landmark,  a  reminder  of  the  way 
things  used  to  be.  With  continued  proper 
management,  it  will  remain  a  wintering 
grounds  for  huge  waterfowl  concentrations 
and  a  place  to  fulfill  the  quest  of  water- 
fowlers  for  years  to  come. 

The  Catahoula  hunter  will  continue 
to  love  the  lake  with  a  passion  unmatched 
by  anyone  . . .  except  another 
Catahoula  hunter 


J.V.  Moffett,  long-time  Catahoula  hunter, 
recalls  the  lake  untouched  by  civilization 
and  hunted  only  by  a  handful  of  serious 
market  hunters. 


Dwiviua 
DoY)u 
Know 
About 
Crappie 
Fishing? 


By  Frank  Davis 

Kegardless  of  which  colloquial  name  you  prefer  to  call 
them,  the  crappie  — next  to  the  black  bass  — is  probably  one 
of  the  most  sought-after  freshwater  gamefish  in  the  South. 
But  to  be  successful  at  crappie  fishing,  and  to  catch  full  creel 
limits  consistently,  it  is  imperative  that  you  know  as  much 
about  the  characteristics  of  the  species  as  possible. 

So  to  help  you  judge  your  abilities  (and  to  add  to  your 
knowledge  in  an  interesting  and  entertaining  way),  the 
Louisiana  Conservationist  this  issue  has  come  up  with 
another  quiz  that  you  should  find  not  only  educational,  but 
a  lot  of  fun  as  well.  So  get  a  pencil,  find  a  comfortable  spot, 
and  begin  whenever  you're  ready. 

Of  course,  we've  put  the  answers  and  the  grading  key  on 
page  29  . . .  but  remember  — no  cheating! 


1.  Crappie  are  also  referred  to  colloquially  as: 

(a)  Sac-a-Iait 

(b)  White  perch 

(c)  Calico  bass  . 

(d)  Papermouth 

(e)  All  the  above 

2.  Good  crappie  fishermen  usually  spend  a  part  of 
every  fishing  trip  getting  lines  untangled  from  under- 
water obstructions  because: 

(a)  Most  crappie  fishermen  are  rotten  casters. 

(b)  Unless  you  fish  around  underwater  obstructions,  you 
aren't  in  crappie  habitat. 

(c)  Crappie  tackle  is  so  lightweight  it  just  naturally  tangles 
easily. 

(d)  Catfish  usually  get  to  the  bait  before  crappie  can  and 
carry  it  under  stumps. 

(e)  Most  crappie  fishermen  buy  cheap  rods  and  reels  that 
don't  cast  where  you  want  them. 

3.  There  are  two  species  of  crappie— the  white  and  the 
black.  The  best  way  to  distinguish  the  two  is: 

(a)  The  white  crappie  has  a  forked  tail  while  the  black 
crappie  has  a  rounded  one. 

(b)  The  white  crappie  is  caught  in  freshwater  while  the 
black  crappie  is  caught  in  saltwater. 

(c)  The  white  crappie  has  five  to  six  dorsal  spines 
while  the  black  crappie  has  seven  or  more. 

(d)  The  white  crappie  has  deep  blue  eyes  while  the 
black  crappie  has  red  eyes. 

(e)  There  is  no  difference  between  them. 

4.  Since  crappie  like  to  hide  in  heavy  cover,  the  line 
strength  recommended  by  most  fishermen  who  want 
to  catch  every  one  they  hook  is: 

(a)  3-pound-test  piano  wire 

(b)  8-pound-test  braided  rayon 

(c)  10-pound-test  monofilament 

(d)  50-pound-test  coaxial  cable 

(e)  1000-pound-test  manila  hemp 


5.  Freshwater  "chumming"  is  a  good  way  to  attract 
gamefish,  and  it  works  for  crappie  if  you  use: 

(a)  Broken  chocolate  chip  cookies 

(b)  Hardened  cooked  grits 

(c)  Salted  sunflower  seeds 

(d)  Ivory  soap  flakes 

(e)  Ground  peanut  shells 


12.  Biologists  will  tell  you  that  crappie  spawn  at: 

(a)  10  inches  to  12  inches  deep 

(b)  1  foot  to  3  feet  deep 

(c)  2  feet  to  6  feet  deep 

(d)  5  feet  to  10  feet  deep 

(e)  Any  of  the  above  because  there  is  no  set  depth  tor 
crappie  to  spawn. 


6.  Some  of  the  best  spots  for  fishing  sac-a-lait  in 
Louisiana  are: 

(a)  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  Lake  Maurepas 

(b)  Bayou  Bonfouca,  DeSiard,  and  Lafourche 

(c)  Mississippi  and  Atchafalaya  Rivers 

(d)  New  Orleans  Ponds  and  Harvey  Canal 

(e)  Toledo  Bend,  Old  River,  and  Black  Lake 

7.  Fishing  crappie  at  night  is  productive  because"bugs" 
falling  on  the  water  attract  the  fish,  and  because: 

(a)  Crappie  really  freak  out  over  lantern  light. 

(b)  Crappie  don't  spook  as  easily  at  night. 

(c)  Male  crappie  do  their  roaming  at  night  and  you'll 
catch  only  the  dominant  singles. 

(d)  Nighttime  is  the  only  time  crappie  will  take  artificial 
lures  savagely. 

(e)  Actually  this  is  a  trick  question  because  crappie 
burrow  in  the  mud  at  night! 

8.  Biologically,  the  male  crappie  not  only  builds  the 
nest  for  reproduction,  but  he  fertilizes  the  eggs  and: 

(a)  Guards  it  against  all  intruders  until  the  young 
can  fend  for  themselves. 

(b)  Ends  up  eating  most  of  the  young  as  they  hatch  out. 

(c)  Takes  turns  with  the  female  collecting  food  for  the 
hatchlings. 

(d)  Then  leaves  the  area  without  even  seeing  the  young 
fish  born. 

(e)  Then  dies  ceremonially  after  being  bitten  by  the  female 
crappie. 

9.  When  it  comes  to  taking  a  bait,  crappie: 

(a)  Always  go  for  fresh  lively  bait 

(b)  Almost  never  nibble 

(c)  Prefer  shiners  about  one  or  two  inches  long. 

(d)  Will  give  a  few  tugs  and  a  short  run. 

(e)  All  of  the  above. 

10.  Since  crappie  are  considered  freshwater  game 
fish,  it  is  against  the  law  to: 

(a)  Catch  them  during  the  spawn 

(b)  Catch  them  at  night 

(c)  Catch  them  out-of-state 

(d)  Buy  them  from  a  fish  market  untagged 

(e)  None  of  the  above 

11.  Predominately,  the  white  crappie  is  more  at 
home  in: 

(a)  Slightly  alkaline  waters 

(b)  Sluggish  backwaters 

(c)  Bayous,  ponds,  and  sloughs 

(d)  All  of  the  above 

(e)  None  of  the  above 


13.  Referring  to  the  exquisite  flavor  and  the  delicate 
texture  of  the  fish,  the  French  people  prefer  to  call  the 
crappie  "sac-a-lait."  Translated  literally  it  means: 

(a)  Slab  of  Meat 

(b)  Colored  like  cream 

(c)  Fruit  of  the  flower 

(d)  Sack  of  milk 

(e)  Aroma  of  socks 

14.  Fishing  for  crappie  is  good  throughout  the  cold 
weather  months,  but  the  best  action  takes  place  during 
"spawning  time,"  which  usually  runs  from: 

(a)  November  through  lanuary 

(b)  March  through  April 

(c)  June  through  August 

(d)  September  through  November 

(e)  Halloween  through  Palm  Sunday 

15.  The  reason  most  folks  fish  crappie  with  a  light 
spinning  rod  is: 

(a)  It  makes  them  feel  macho. 

(b)  A  spinning  rod  isn't  as  tiring  as  a  canepole. 

(c)  It  allows  them  to  reach  spots  that  they  might  spook 
with  a  canepole. 

(d)  Spinning  rods  are  cheaper  than  other  types  of  fishing 
tackle. 

(e)  Spinning  rods  just  catch  more  fish. 

16.  Crappie  begin  to  spawn  when  water  temperature 
reaches: 

(a)  32  degrees  Fahrenheit 

(b)  55  degrees  Fahrenheit 

(c)  68  degrees  Fahrenheit 

(d)  98.6  degrees  Fahrenheit 

(e)  212  degrees  Fahrenheit 

17.  When  both  the  white  crappie  and  the  black 
crappie  inhabit  the  same  waters,  it  is: 

(a)  The  white  crappie  that  will  dominate  because  they 
tend  to  attack  and  kill  all  the  black  crappie  males. 

(b)  The  black  crappie  that  will  dominate  because  their 
favorite  food  is  the  young  of  the  white  crappie. 

(c)  The  white  crappie  that  will  dominate  because  they  can 
withstand  more  adverse  water  conditions  than  black 
crappie. 

(d)  The  black  crappie  that  will  dominate  because  they 
hoard  all  the  crappie  food. 

(e)  Neither  one  will  dominate. 


18.  Because  crappie  are  cyclic  fish,  their  usual  life 
span  is: 

(a)  1  to  2  years 

(b)  3  to  4  years 

(c)  4  to  6  years 

(d)  12  to  15  years 

(e)  Usually  well  over  65 


25.  Foods  normally  not  part  of  the  crappie's  diet 
include: 

(a)  Cockroaches  and  grubs 

(b)  Earthworms  and  crickets 

(c)  Leeches  and  weevils 

(d)  Crawfish  and  grasshoppers 

(e)  Grass  shrimp  and  larvae 


19.  Best  hook  to  use  when  fishing  crappie  is: 

(a)  A  6/0  treble  without  barbs 

(b)  A  gold  1/0  thin  Aberdeen 

(c)  A  double-rigged  4/0  long-shanked 

(d)  A  thick  short-shank  with  snapper  bend  at  the  barb 

(e)  An  8/0  stainless  steel  with  ventilated  recurve. 

20.  The  creel  limit  on  crappie  in  Louisiana  is: 

(a)  20  fish  per  day 

(b)  50  fish  per  day 

(c)  100  fish  per  day 

(d)  150  fish  per  day 

(e)  There  is  no  creel  limit  on  crappie 

21.  Although  the  white  and  the  black  crappie  do 
sometimes  inhabit  each  others  territory,  the  two 
species  definitely  have  distinct  habitat  preferences. 
The  black  crappie  prefers: 

(a)  Waters  with  warm  muddy  bottoms 

(b)  Clear  waters  with  clean  gravel  bottoms 

(c)  Stanchions  beneath  oil  platforms 

(d)  Stagnated  swamp  water  containing  large  numbers 
of  hyacinths 

(e)  Coastal  marsh  tidal  flats 

22.  One  of  the  most  time  proven  methods  for  taking 
crappie  in  areas  free  of  obstacles  is: 

(a)  Handling 

(b)  Cane-poling 

(c)  Seasonal  shocking 

(d)  Swamp  trawling 

(e)  Scuba  diving 

23.  Using  artificial  jigs  and  small  spinner  baits  are 
suggested  for  crappie  whenever: 

(a)  The  fish  refuse  to  bite  on  live  natural  baits. 

(b)  Brush  and  underwater  vegetation  is  thin  enough  to 
allow  their  use. 

(c)  Water  is  too  polluted  for  live  bait  to  survive. 

(d)  Tidal  ranges  are  forecast  in  excess  of  one-and-a-half 
feet. 

(e)  Live  bait  season  is  closed. 

24.  Crappie  normally  like  to  feed  in  the  darker  depths, 
but  they  will  come  into  shallower  water  in  pursuit 
of  food: 

(a)  On  Sundays  and  holidays 

(b)  During  a  tropical  depression 

(c)  Early  morning  and  late  evening 

(d)  During  the  sunniest  part  of  the  day 

(e)  Wherever  there  is  de-oxygenated  water. 


26.  The  best  method  to  use  when  fishing  crappie 
during  the  spawn  is: 

(a)  Use  trial  and  error  to  find  the  crappie  schools,  varying 
the  fishing  depths  at  each  location. 

(b)  Watch  for  gizzard  shad  jumping  from  the  water 
because  crappie  feed  under  them  during  the  spawn. 

(c)  Fish  under  old  duck  blinds  because  crappie  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  rotted  wood  beneath  the  blinds. 

(d)  To  fish  only  with  Number  3  Drone  spoons  because  the 
fish  take  only  big  baits  during  the  spawn. 

(e)  With  a  gill  net. 

27.  The  absolute  best  bait  to  use  for  crappie  fishing  is: 

(a)  Gray  crickets 

(b)  Dragonfly  larvae 

(c)  Live  minnows 

(d)  Baby  crawfish 

(e)  None  of  the  above 

28.  Chumming  with  cottonseed  cake  or  cooked  rice 
works  to  attract  freshwater  fish  because: 

(a)  The  chum  attracts  baitfish  which  in  turn  attracts 
gamefish  to  feed  on  them. 

(b)  Fish  are  really  fond  of  snacks  between  meals. 

(c)  Foods  like  rice  and  cake  aid  in  the  digestion  of 
freshwater  game  fish. 

(d)  Chum  actually  creates  turbidity  that  provides  a  hiding 
place  for  gamefish. 

(e)  Fish  need  chum  in  their  diet  to  give  them  a  daily 
minimum  requirement  of  vitamins  and  starch. 

29.  To  be  successful  and  consistent  when  you  fish  for 
crappie,  you  should  always  seek  out: 

(a)  Waters  inside  culverts  wherever  large  mats  of  algae 
grow. 

(b)  Shady  areas  under  branches  and  limbs  where  the  fish 
can  hide. 

(c)  Sunny  lagoons  that  border  on  deep  water  channels. 

(d)  Pipeline  canals  containing  heavy  concentrations  of 
nutritive  toxaphene. 

(e)  Mud  flats  that  lie  adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

30.  Crappie  fishermen  recommend  that  you'll  catch 
more  fish  consistently  if: 

(a)  You  set  the  hook  as  soon  as  the  fish  strikes. 

(b)  You  let  the  fish  take  the  bait,  give  him  time  to 
swallow  it,  and  set  the  hook  gently. 

(c)  Jerk  back  hard  on  the  rod  at  the  first  sign  of  a  nibble. 

(d)  Use  pre-set  electric  reels 

(e)  Chum  with  beef  blood  to  induce  feeding  frenzy. 
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Profile  of  the  Gadwall 

By  Stuart  Paulus 

Southwest  Louisiana  sports  more  gad- 
walls  each  winter  than  any  other  place  in 
the  United  States.  Indeed  the  gadwall  is 
one  of  the  most  abundant  species 
throughout  Louisiana  with  over  one  mill- 
ion birds  found  statewide. 

Though  not  flashy,  it  is  a  handsome  bird 
with  subtle  coloration  of  grays,  blacks, 
white,  and  chestnut.  It  is  not  as  popular 
with  hunters  as  other  Louisiana  favorites 
like  mallards,  teal,  and  pintails,  but  the 
gadwall  too  offers  the  waterfowlers  keen 
sport.  Because  of  its  abundance,  it  often 
comprises  a  large  portion  of  the  hunter's 
daily  bag. 

The  gadwall  (grey  duck),  unlike  other 
species  that  rely  predominantly  upon 
plant  seeds  or  animal  matter  for  their  diet, 
consumes  the  leafy  portion  of  aquatic 
plants.  They  are  unique  in  that  their  popu- 
lation numbers  have  increased  slightly 
over  the  past  few  decades.  For  these 
reasons  and  others,  a  three  year  study 
was  conducted  and  recently  completed  by 
Stuart  Paulus,  former  Auburn  University 
and  present  University  of  North  Dakota 
graduate  student,  at  Rockefeller  and 
Marsh  Island  Refuges  in  southwest 
Louisiana. 

Paulus  set  out  in  1976  to  learn  more 
about  the  behavior  and  needs  of  wintering 
gadwall  and  published  his  findings  in  his 
thesis,  "The  Wintering  Ecology  of  the 
Gadwall." 


Here  is  a  brief  summary  of  his  study 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  on  state 
refuges; 

In  winter,  Louisiana  is  host  to  several 
million  ducks  and  geese.  During  the  past 
few  decades,  however,  there  has  been  a 
slow  decline  m  numbers  of  wintering 
waterfowl.  This  decline  has  been  attri- 
buted not  only  to  the  tendency  for  water- 
fowl to  winter  further  north  but  to  the  over- 
all reduction  in  waterfowl  populations 
throughout  North  Amenca. 

Loss  of  suitable  habitat  on  the  breeding 
grounds  and  subsequent  decline  in  the 
number  of  waterfowl  nesting  and  produc- 
ing young,  have  been  cited  as  major 
causes  for  the  continent-wide  decline  in 
waterfowl  populations.  But,  recent  studies 
have  suggested  that  factors  on  the  winter- 
ing grounds  may  be  more  critical  in  de- 
termming  waterfowl  numbers.  In 
Louisiana,  for  example,  loss  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  prime  waterfowl  marsh  habitat 
occurs  annually  and  these  habitat  losses 
are  probably  detrimental  to  wintering 
waterfowl. 

Previous  studies  have  concentrated  on 
the  food  habits  and  habitat  use  of  indi- 
vidual species.  But.  to  really  understand 
what  factors  are  critical  to  wintering  water- 
fowl. It  IS  also  necessary  to  observe  their 
activities  and  relationships  with  other 
birds.  This  allows  determination  of  how  a 
bird  spends  its  time  and  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  various  activities,  such  as  acquir- 
ing food,  mating,  etc. 


Gadwall  begin  arriving  in  Louisiana  in 
mid-October  and  are  greeted  by  warm 
weather  and  ponds  full  of  floating  and 
submerged  aquatic  plants.  They  feed 
primarily  m  the  morning  and  late  afternoon 
while  relaxing  and  resting  during  midday. 
Feeding,  by  picking  on  the  surface  or  with 
head  submerged,  gadwall  move  slowly 
about,  pausing  only  to  preen  their  feathers 
or  observe  a  nearby  neighbor.  At  night, 
gadwall  may  spend  up  to  70  percent  of 
their  time  feeding. 

The  gadwall  is  one  of  the  last  species  of 
ducks  to  nest  in  spring,  but  among  the  first 
to  form  pairs  in  winter;  by  late  November, 
over  80  percent  are  paired.  Observations 
indicate  that  because  of  subtle  differ- 
ences in  plumages  and  courtship  dis- 
plays, older  gadwall  are  more  successful 
than  young  birds  in  obtaining  mates.  This 
IS  important  to  their  life-cycle  since  pairs 
seem  more  successful  than  unpaired 
gadwall  in  obtaining  resources,  such  as 
food  and  habitat,  allowing  pairs  to 
perhaps  have  a  higher  survival  rate  in 
winter  than  unpaired  gadwall. 

Favorite  gadwall  foods  are  wigeon- 
grass,  dwarf  spikerush,  milfoil,  and 
pondweeds.  During  October  and 
November,  time  spent  feeding  reflects 
consumption  above  normal  needs  with 
excess  energy  intake  converted  into  body 
fat.  Prior  to  winter,  gadwall  as  well  as  most 
other  ducks,  store  fat  for  two  necessary 
reasons:  to  insulate  the  bird  against  cold 
temperatures,  and  to  serve  as  an  auxiliary 
energy  supply.  At  this  time,  in  addition  to 
lower  temperatures,  gadwall  face  a  critical 
reduction  in  food  availability. 

Thus,  gadwall  convert  their  excess 
body  fat  into  energy  to  supplement  their 
dietary  energy  intake  allowing  them  to 
continue  normal  activities.  It  also  appears 
that  paired  gadwall.  which  have  access  to 
better  food  supplies,  may  be  able  to  store 
more  fat  prior  to  winter  than  unpaired 
gadwall.  These  fat  reserves  may  improve 
survival  of  these  birds  during  winter. 

During  the  past  few  decades,  state, 
federal  and  privately  managed  areas 
have  spent  thousands  of  dollars  to  im- 
prove habitat  conditions  for  waterfowl  in 
Louisiana.  Comparisons  of  gadwall 
weight  and  fat  content  have  shown  that 
intensive  management  does  improve 
condition  of  the  bird. 

Although  gadwall  ar£  extremely  adapt- 
able and  able  to  utilize  a  diversity  of 
habitats  and  diets,  behavior  observations 
indicate  that  winter  is  a  critical  period.  To 
insure  success  of  the  species,  an  impor- 
tant economic  and  aesthetic  resource, 
management  that  improves  available 
habitat  to  wintering  gadwall  must  be  en- 
couraged. For  the  condition  of  the  birds 
leaving  the  wintering  grounds  determines 
success  on  the  the  breeding  grounds,  and 
in  turn,  success  of  the  species. 
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Safe  Boating 

A  new  formal  agreement  between 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  and  the 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries, 
signed  by  Rear  Admiral  PA.  Yost, 
Commander  of  the  Eighth  Coast  Guard 
District,  and  Joseph  V.  Colson,  former 
department  secretary,  will  result  in  bet- 
ter boating  safety  programs  for  Louisi- 
ana boaters. 

It  will  also  greatly  assist  mutual  en- 
forcement of  laws  relating  to  boating 
safety  on  state  and  federal  waters. 

The  statement  of  understanding 
signed  during  ceremonies  at  the  U.S 
Coast  Guard  headquarters  in  New 
Orleans  replaces  an  outdated  memo- 
randum of  understanding  between  the 
two  agencies  that  was  drawn  up  in  1 970. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  and  the  United 
States  exercise  concurrent  jurisdiction 
over  many  waters  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  state  which  are  also  waters 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  The  new  agreement  does  not 
limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  or  the 
United  States. 

Instead,  it  provides  for  coordination 
of  law  enforcement  patrols  and  avoid- 
ance of  duplication  of  efforts  in  a  given 
area  at  a  given  time. 

This  will  result  in  both  agencies  being 
able  to  provide  the  most  effective  law 
enforcement  possible  with  vessels  and 
personnel  available. 


The  agreement  calls  tor  joint  safety 
patrols  to  be  conducted  periodically 
and  also  provides  for  numbering  viola- 
tions observed  by  the  Coast  Guard  to 
be  referred  to  the  department  for  proc- 
essing. 

A  new  public  education  program  will 
include  distribution  of  literature  cov- 
ering necessary  equipment  for  boaters, 
boat  numbering  application  forms,  and 
safe  boating  booklets  and  publications. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  two  agen- 
cies will  provide  boating  safety  train- 
ing for  enforcement  personnel  in  both 
agencies.  The  agreement  also  provides 
for  proper  exchange  of  boating  casu- 
alty reports  and  investigative  reports 
of  boating  accidents. 

It  places  areas  of  responsibility  on 
search  and  rescue  operations  by  both 
the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

Provisions  were  also  made  for  indi- 
vidual or  joint  administration  of  regat- 
tas and  marine  parades 

The  new  agreement  eliminates  any 
possibility  of  misunderstanding  about 
areas  of  responsibility.  The  department 
and  the  Coast  Guard  now  have  some 
lasting  guidelines  for  public  education 
and  enforcement  of  federal  and  state 
safe  boating  laws  in  Louisiana. 

The  new  spirit  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  agencies  should  result 
in  an  enhanced  overall  boating  safety 
program  in  Louisiana 


From  left.  Colonel  Ray  Montet,  enforcement  division  chief;  Joseph  V.  Colson, 
former  wildlife  and  fisheries  department  secretary;  Mary  Mitchell,  fiscal  officer; 
Major  Al  Prechac,  boating  safety  officer;  and  Rear  Admiral  P.A.  Yost,  commander 
of  the  eighth  Coast  Guard  district. 


Report  Game 
Law  Violations 
1-800-442-2511  Toll  Free 

An  average  of  20-30  telephone  calls 
are  recorded  each  day  at  department 
radio  headquarters  on  the  toll  free  line 
according  to  Virgil  Wall,  police  com- 
munications operator 

These  calls  include  a  variety  of  en- 
forcement violation  reports  as  well  as 
requests  for  general  information  and 
education  programs. 

Game  violation  reports  come  from 
all  over  the  state  and  each  one  is  in- 
vestigated immediately  The  message 
is  received  in  New  Orleans  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  enforcement  agent  in  the 
parish  of  the  alleged  violation. 

A  good  percentage  of  the  investiga- 
tions, perhaps  as  much  as  one  third, 
results  in  arrests. 

Prompt  investigation  of  each  and 
every  complaint  will  in  itself  help  deter 
game  law  violations. 


Conservation  Education 

During  fiscal  year  1979-80,  fourteen 
wildlife  management  educators  pre- 
sented 1 ,996  education  programs  to 
1 16,867  Louisiana  citizens. 

Department  education  specialists 
also  taught  84,737  students  hunter 
safety  in  538  programs  throughout  the 
state  8,000  of  these  students  went 
through  the  complete  certification 
course,  eight  hours  of  classroom  in- 
struction and  field  demonstrations. 
6,500  were  awarded  certificates  as 
safe  hunters. 

Over  200  boating  safety  programs 
and  clinics  were  conducted,  reaching 
over  370,000  students. 

In  addition,  two  teachers  workshops 
are  held  annually  to  give  teachers  from 
around  the  state  an  opportunity  to  learn 
hands-on  learning  situations  to  teach 
outdoor  skills  and  conservation  aware- 
ness in  their  classrooms. 

In  our  increasingly  urban  society, 
environmental  education  is  important 
for  thousands  of  individuals  who  enjoy 
outdoor  recreation. 

Sportsman's  organizations,  scout 
groups,  schools,  and  interested  in- 
dividuals who  would  like  detailed 
information  on  the  department's  out- 
door education  program  can  obtain  it 
from  any  district  office  or  from  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries,  P  O.  Box  44095, 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70804. 
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Lacassine  Steel  Shot  Experiment 

Lacassine  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  southwest  Louisiana  was  the  site  of 
a  special  steel  shot  shooting  test  dur- 
ing the  1980-81  waterfowl  season. 

Conducted  by  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries, and  LSU  Cooperative  Wildlife 
Research  Unit,  the  test  will  help  de- 
termine relative  effectiveness  of  steel 
and  lead  shot  in  taking  ducks  Chief 
objectives  are  to  show  crippling  effects 
of  steel  shot  compared  to  lead  and  the 
differences  in  loads. 

The  test  was  conducted  under  strictly 
controlled  conditions  in  which  forty 
hunters  in  twenty  blinds  were  monitored 
by  one  observer  per  blind  each  morning 
of  the  season.  Shooting  was  cancelled 
on  days  when  fog  or  bad  weather  made 
refuge  access  difficult  or  when  hunter 
participation  was  low. 

All  hunters  used  1 2  gauge  shotguns 
and  2%  inch  shells  with  twenty  water- 
fowlers  shooting  lead  and  twenty  of 
them  shooting  steel.  Hunters  were  not 
told  what  type  shell  they  were  shooting. 

Observers  made  accurate  recordings 
of  distances  of  each  effort  measured 
both  visually  and  by  rangefinder,  total 
number  of  shots  fired,  number  of  birds 
killed,  number  of  birds  hit  and  not  re- 
trieved, and  number  of  shots  fired  at 
cripples  on  water. 

During  pre-season  training,  observers 
learned  to  judge  distance  within  3-5 
yards  nine  times  out  of  ten  to  assure 
accuracy  of  the  data. 

Similar  tests  have  been  conducted 
around  the  country.  This  is  the  first 
shooting  experiment  in  Louisiana  al- 
though companion  tests  with  deadbird 
pickup  and  gizzard  studies  have  been 
going  on  for  years. 

Lead  poisoning  has  been  a  problem 
around  the  country  and  on  Catahoula 
Lake  and  in  parts  of  southwest  Louisiana 
in  recent  years  Large  numbers  of  birds 
feeding  in  shallow  water  marshes  and 
lakes  heavily  hunted  during  waterfowl 
season,  ingest  lead  pellets  which  even- 
tually prove  fatal. 

These  pellets  deposited  by  hunters 
pass  into  the  birds'  gizzards  where 
they  dissolve,  releasing  deadly  lead 
into  the  bloodstream. 

One  way  to  alleviate  the  lead  poison- 
ing problem  is  to  decrease  the  number 
of  lead  pellets  available  to  waterfowl. 
Thus  ammunition  manufacturers  have 
been  working  on  developing  a  suitable, 
nonlethal  substitute  for  lead  shot.  After 
much  experimentation,  steel  shot 
seems  to  be  the  most  adequate 
alternative. 

Some  hunters  report  satisfactory  re- 
sults using  steel  shot  while  others  claim 


it  is  not  as  effective  as  lead  and  causes 
a  greater  crippling  loss. 

Preliminary  test  reports  from  the 
Lacassine  shooting  experiment  will  be 
completed  sometime  this  spring  with 
final  results  released  by  October  1 981 . 

The  Lacassine  data,  compiled  scien- 
tifically, is  one  way  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  facts  about  steel  shot  effectiveness. 


Answers  to  Crappie  Quiz 
(Seeps.  ^4-26) 


Canine  Parvo  Virus 
Is  it  a  Problem? 

Veterinarians  across  the  state  are 
urging  the  vaccination  of  dogs  against 
the  new  virus  strain  called  parvo  virus. 

This  canine  disease  spread  across 
the  country  in  1980  and  reached 
epidemic  status  in  Louisiana  last 
summer.  A  good  many  strong,  healthy 
dogs  died  from  the  sickness. 

Hunting  and  field  trial  breeds  are 
especially  vulnerable  because  of  their 
constant  exposure  to  other  dogs  in 
kennels  and  in  the  field.  The  disease 
is  highly  contagious.  Young  puppies 
are  particularly  susceptible. 

Vets  seem  to  agree  that  the  disease 
is  now  under  control  and  that  most  dogs 
have  been  immunized  either  naturally 
or  by  vaccine.  However,  most  are 
recommending  continued  precaution 
wrth  annual  vaccinationsfor  older  dogs 
and  a  shot  at  least  every  six  months 
for  pups  and  some  sporting  dogs. 

Any  dog  showing  signs  of  weakness, 
loss  of  appetite,  vomiting,  or  diarrhea 
should  be  given  prompt  medical  atten- 
tion. Early  detection  is  imperative  to 
successful  treatment. 

Health  care  such  as  parvo  virus  vac- 
cination helps  insure  optimum  perfor- 
mance of  valuable  sporting  dogs. 


3-C 

4-C 

5-B 

6-E 

7-B 

8-A 

9-E 

10-D 

11-D 

12-E 

13-D 

14-B 

15-C 

16-C 

17-C 

18-C 

19-B 

20  — B 

21-B 

22 -B 

23-B 

24-C 

25 -C 

26-A 

27-C 

29-B 

30-B 

Grading  Key: 

25  to  30  Correct. 

.Master  Crappie  Fisherman 

17  to  24  Correct. 

.Never  Was  Good  At  Quizes, 

Huh? 

10  to  lo  Correct. 

.Try  Raising  Goldfish! 

Less  than  10  corrt 

ct . . .  Hope  You  Like  Chicken 

Salad! 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

New  subscriptions,  address  changes, 
cancellations. 

D  Please  add  my  name  to  your  mailing 
list  to  receive  the  Louisiana  Conserva- 
tionist. 

D  Address  change.  (Attach  old  address 
label.) 

D  I  no  longer  wish  to  receive  the  Louisi- 
ana Conservationist.  Please  remove  my 
name  from  your  mailing  list. 


City  Sate  Zip 

Mail  to: 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

400  Royal  Street 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana  70130 

For  changes  in  present  subscription, 
don't  forget  to  attach  recent  address 
label  here. 
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"WE 
GET 
LETTERS..." 


Dear  Sirs: 

I  read  with  interest  the  letter  about 
the  gentleman  complaining  about  the 
agents  of  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
stopping  him  on  a  water  ski  outing.  I 
wish  to  goodness  those  agents  had  been 
at  Butte  La  Rose  in  the  Henderson  area 
on  July  4,  1980. 

We  had  gone  fishing  and  taken  our  6 
year  old  grand-daughter  who  loves  to 
fish  with  us  and  several  times  we  were 
almost  swamped  by  water  skiers.  They 
would  drive  so  close  to  the  boat  we 
were  sprayed  with  water  from  their 
skis.  We  tried  to  yell  at  them  to  slow 
down  but  they  only  laughed  at  us  and 
kept  on  doing  the  same  thing. 

To  begin  with  Henderson  and  that 
area  have  too  many  stumps  underwater 
for  water  skiing,  however  after  a  few 
beers  and  whatever,  danger  does  not 
seem  to  bother  them.  Our  grand- 
daughter had  on  her  life  jacket  and 
was  sitting  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
unable  to  fish  because  we  were  afraid 
she  would  fall  out.  Several  times  we 
had  to  hold  on  to  her  to  keep  her  from 
falling.  Needless  to  say  our  day  was 
ruined. 

Something  should  be  done  about  the 
traffic  before  someone  gets  killed.  I 
know  skiers  have  as  much  right  as  the 
fishermen  to  use  the  waters,  but  when 
you  pay  for  licenses  and  bait  and  have 
to  go  home  because  of  the  danger  it  is 
no  fun. 


Why  can't  a  portion  be  set  aside  for 
the  skiers  that  is  safe  to  them  and  for 
the  sportsman? 

Believe  me  the  next  time  I  go  fishing 
I  am  going  to  include  in  my  tackle  box 
a  pen  and  paper  and  I  am  going  to  take 
some  boat  numbers  and  turn  them  in 
and  see  if  anything  can  be  done  about 
it.  I  do  not  want  to  spoil  anyone's  fun 
but  I  do  want  to  feel  safe  when  I  take 
my  grand-children  fishing  again. 

Please  won't  you  try  to  help  the 
sportsman,  after  all  the  revenues  the 
sportsmen  pay  go  to  the  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries.  Shouldn't  they  get  something 
for  their  money  in  the  form  of  protec- 
tion? Water  skiers  pay  no  fee  to  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries. 

Mrs.  ].  H.  Lavergne 
Church  Point,  LA 

According  to  Colonel  Ray  Montet 
of  our  enforcement  division,  Title 
34:851.9  states  that  "No  person  shall 
operate  any  motorboat  or  vessel,  or 
manipulate  any  water  skis,  surfboard, 
or  similar  device  in  a  reckless  or  neg- 
ligent manner  so  as  to  endanger  the  life 
or  property  of  any  persons." 

It  is  unfortunate  when  inconsiderate 
or  unthinking  boaters  do  not  adhere  to 
the  law  or  to  common  courtesy  and 
safety  practices  . 

Next  time  you  notice  an  unsafe  boater 
or  water  skiier,  you  can  report  it  to  the 
department  via  our  toll  free  enforcement 
violation  number  1-800-442-2511. 

The  operator  of  the  boat  not  the 
skiier  would  be  liable  for  citation.  Any 
person  found  guilty  of  violation  of  this 
law  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  as  much 
as  $500,  or  imprisonment  not  to  exceed 
6  months,  or  both. 

Any  person  who,  by  the  operation 
of  any  vessel  shall  cause  the  death  of 
another  is  guilty  of  the  crime  of  negli- 
gent homicide,  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment of  not  more  than  one  year  or  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  SIOOO,  or  both. 
(Title  851.15). 

Thank  you  for  you  interest  in  safe 
boating. 

-Editor 

Dear  Mr.  Dennie: 

The  Terrebonne  Black  Bass  Club  was 
officially  incorporated  on  February  24, 
1963  under  the  non-profit  corporation 
laws  of  Louisiana.  We  think  that  we 
are  the  oldest  chartered  Black  Bass 
Club  in  the  state  of  Louisiana  and  even 
possibly  in  the  United  States  and  we 
were  wondering  if  you  could  help  us 


find  out.  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
possible  if  you  could  publish  this  letter 
in  "We  Get  Letters . . ."  in  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  whereby  the  readers 
could  respond,  for  so  many  people  and 
organizations  receive  this  tremendous 
magazine.  They  could  respond  by  mail 
to  us  at  P.O.  Box  5032,  Houma,  Loui- 
siana 70361.  We  feel  that  you  are  our 
only  source  of  help  and  would  appre- 
ciate it  if  you  would  do  this  for  us. 

Thanking  you  with  best  personal 
regards. 

Van  EUender 
Houma,  LA 

Dear  Sir: 

Could  you  please  send  me  some 
information  as  to  how  large  the  mesh 
in  a  shrimp  trawl  must  be.  Is  it  true 
that  the  May  season  and  August  season 
have  different  sizes? 

I  have  called  five  people  who  trawl 
and  they  don't  know. 

If  possible  could  you  get  the  infor- 
mation put  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Louisiana  Conservationist. 

I  am  sure  none  of  us  want  to  break 
the  law,  but  we  don't  know  what  it  is. 

Thanks  for  any  help  you  can  give 
me,  I  will  pass  it  on  to  the  ones  I  know 
who  shrimp. 

How  is  the  mesh  measured,  across 
or  corner  to  corner? 

John  Masset 
Jefferson,  LA 


Captain  Tommy  Candies  of  our  en- 
forcement division  says  that  until  the 
1980  session  of  the  legislature  it  was 
legal  to  use  a  trawl  with  a  mesh  size  of 
no  less  than  %  inch  bar  and  IV2  inch 
stretched.  Exceptions  were  a  beam  or 
butterfly  net  which  could  be  %  inch 
bar  or  IM  inch  stretched. 

This  year  the  legislature  saw  fit  to 
change  the  size  of  the  mesh  during 
the  May  brown  shrimp  season  for  bot- 
tom trawls  to  Ys  inch  bar  and  IVi  inch 
stretched  but  retained  the  IVi  inch 
streched  mesh  for  the  August  white 
shrimp  season. 

The  logical  reason  for  this  change 
was  because  we  haven't  a  count  on 
shrimp  during  the  May  season  but 
shrimp  may  be  no  smaller  than  68  to 
the  pound  during  the  August  season. 

The  proper  way  for  measuring  a 
trawl  would  be  measure  no  less  then 
six  meshes  together.  If  six  meshes 
stretched  diagonally  measure  at  least 
nine  inches,  then  a  person  would  pos- 
sess a  legal  trawl  for  the  August  season. 
-Editor 
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Quail  Stuffed  with  Wild  Rice 
Dressing 

6  quail 

2  oz.  wild  rice 

'/i  cup  water 

1  qt.  day  old  bread-crumbs 

W  cup  minced  onions 

!4  cup  minced  green  pepper 

'/6  cup  minced  celery 

1  tsp.  salt 

'/s  tsp.  pepper 

pecan  halves 

Wash  wild  rice  and  cook  until  tender  in 
''2  cup  water.  Save  water  and  combine  with 
bread,  rice,  and  remaining  ingredients.  Stuff 
cavities  of  quail  with  this  mixture. 

Place  birds  breast  side  up  on  rack  in 
shallow  pan.  Roast  approximately  1  hour 
until  meat  flakes  easily  with  fork.  Garnish 
with  pecan  halves  glazed  in  butter  and 
brown  sugar  (optional). 


Snipe  with  Sherry 

snipe,  about  2  per  person 

1  stick  butter 

salt,  pepper  to  taste 

'/2  cup  shallots 

'4  cup  parsley 

sherry,  Va  cup  per  bird 

1  tsp.  lemon  juice 

Season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  brown 
skinned  snipe  in  butter,  season  with  minced 
parsley  and  chopped  shallots  to  taste.  Add 
'4  cup  sherry  per  bird  plus  1  tsp.  lemon 
juice. 

Reduce  heat,  cover  and  simmer  about 
20  minutes. 

Braised  Doves  with  Mushrooms 

1  stick  butter 

3  T.  shallots 

1  cup  fresh  or  canned  mushrooms 

'/4  cup  Worcestershire  sauce 

salt,  pepper  to  taste 

1  cup  wine 


Brown  seasoned  doves  in  butter  until 
golden  in  color.  Remove  birds,  briefly 
saute  shallots  and  mushrooms.  Add 
Worcestershire  sauce,  wine,  and  return 
birds  to  skillet. 

Cover  and  simmer  '  :-l  hour,  depending 
on  size  of  doves,  until  tender. 

Deep-fried  Woodcock 

8  woodcock 

2  eggs 

h  cup  milk 

flour 

salt,  pepper 

Split  birds  down  back  and  open. 
Sprinkle  with  salt.  Beat  two  eggs  with 
milk  in  bowl.  Dip  woodcock  in  egg  mixture 
and  then  shake  in  paper  bag  filled  with 
flour  seasoned  with  pepper. 

In  iron  skillet,  preheat  about  \'l  inches 
of  vegetable  oil  to  very  hot  (about  350 
degrees).  Drop  birds  in  hot  grease  and 
cook  about  3-5  minutes  per  side  (turn  once). 
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